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FROM  THE  ARK  TO  THE  MONITOR. 


I 


DESIRE  to  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  first  illustra- 
tion accompanying  this  article. 
We  have  a  picture  of  three  lit- 
tle vessels  that  performed  one 
of  the  most  important  missions 
recorded  in  mari- 
time history.  This 
expedition,  head- 
ed by  Christo- 
pher Columbus, 
was  fitted  out  in 
the  year  1492.  The  first 
vessel,  the  Santa  Maria, 
was  a  decked  ship;  she 
had  a  crew  of  fifty  men, 
and  was  commanded  by 
Columbus  in  person.  Ac- 
companying the  Santa 
Maria  were  two  caravels 
— the  Pinta,  with  thirty 
men,  commanded  by  Mar- 
tin Pinzon,  and  the  Nina, 
with  twenty-four  men,  un- 
der the  command  of  Vicente  Yanez. 
They  set  out  on  their  mission  on  Friday, 
the  3rd  of  August,  1492,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Perhaps  a  very  brief 
account  of  the  voyage  may  not  be  out 
of  place  here: 


(continued  from  page  484.) 

"Three  days  after  the  ships  set  sail; 
the  Pinta  lost  her  rudder;  the  admiral 
was  in  some  alarm,  but  comforted  him- 
self with  the  reflection  that{Martin  Pin- 
zon was  energetic  and  ready-witted; 
they  had,  however,  to  put  in  (August  9) 
at  Teneriffe,   to  refit  the 
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caravel.  On  September 
6th  they  weighed  anchor 
once  more  with  all  haste, 
Columbus  having  been  in- 
formed that  three  Portu- 
guese caravels  were  on  the 
look-out  for  him.  On  Sep- 
tember 13th  the  variations 
of  the  magnetic  needle 
were  for  the  first  time  ob- 
served; on  the  15th  a 
wonderful  meteor  fell  into 
the  sea  at  four  or  five 
leagues  distance.  On  the 
16th  they  arrived  at  those 
vast  plains  of  seaweed, 
called  the  Sargasso  Sea 
and  thenceforward,  writes  the  admiral, 
they  had  most  temperate  breezes,  the 
sweetness  of  the  mornings  being  most 
delightful,  the  weather  like  an  Andalu- 
sian  April,  and  only  the  song  of  the 
nightingale  wanting.     On  the  17th  the 
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men  began  to  murmur:  they  were 
frightened  by  the  strange  phenomena 
of  the  variations  of  the  compass,  but 
the  explanation  Columbus  gave  restored 
their  tranquility.  On  the  18th  they  saw 
many  birds,  and  a  great  ridge  of  low- 
lying  clouds;  and  they  expected  to  see 
land.  On  the  20th  they  saw  two  peli- 
cans and  were  sure  the  land  must  be 
near.  In  this,  however,  they  were  dis- 
appointed, and  the  men  began  to  be 
afraid  and  discontented;  and  thence- 
forth   Columbus,   who   was  keeping  all 


Nina  sighted  a  stick  covered  with  dog- 
roses;  and  with  these  signs  all  of  them 
breathed,  and  were  glad.  At  ten  o'clock 
on  that  night  Columbus  perceived  and 
pointed  out  a  light  ahead;  and  at  two 
in  the  morning  of  Friday,  October  12, 
1492,  Rodrigo  de  Triana,  a  sailor  aboard 
the  Nina,  announced  the  appearance  of 
what  proved  to  be  the  New  World.  The 
land  sighted  was  an  island,  called  by  the 
Indians  Guanahani,  and  named  by  Col- 
umbus San  Salvadore.  The  same  morn- 
ing Columbus  landed,  richly  'clad,  and 


VESSELS    IN    THE    DAYS    OF    COLUMBUS. 


the  while  a  double  reckoning,  one  for 
the  crew  and  one  for  himself,  had  great 
difficulty  in  restraining  the  men  from  the 
excesses  which  they  meditated.  On  the 
25th  Alonso  Pinzon  raised  the  cry  of 
land,  but  it  proved  a  false  alarm;  as  did 
the  rumor  to  the  same  effect  of  October 
9th,  when  the  Nina  hoisted  a  flag  and 
fired  a  gun.  On  the  nth  the  Pinta 
fished  up^a  cane,  a  log  of  wood,  a  stick 
wrought  with'iron,  and  a  board,  and  the 


bearing  the  royal  banner  of  Spain.  He 
was  accompanied  by  the  brothers  Pin- 
zon, bearing  banners  of  the  Green  Cross, 
a  device  of  his  own,  and  by  great  part 
of  the  crew.  When  they  all  had  'given 
thanks  to  God,  kneeling  upon  the  shore, 
and  kissed  the  ground  with  tears  of  joy, 
for  the  great  mercy  received,'  the  ad- 
miral named  the  island,  and  took  solemn 
possession  of  it  for  their  Catholic  ma- 
jesties  of  Castile   and   Leon.      At    the 
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same  [time  such  of  the  crews  as  had 
shown  themselves  doubtful  and  mutin- 
ous,   sought   his   pardon   weeping,   and 

prostrated  themselves  at  his  feet." 

%  *  ^  *  ^  * 

Here  we  have  a  picture  of  a  mediaeval 
war  ship.  This  vessel,  which  was,  no 
doubt,    a   very    dangerous-looking    op- 


had  many  improvements  over  the  un- 
wieldy hulks  of  former  days,  but  the 
projecting  prow  of  the  galley  was  still 
retained. 

At  that  time  Spain  was  also  making 
rapid  strides  in  ship  building.  In  1600 
several  large  vessels,  carrying  three 
tiers  of  guns,  were  added  to  her  navy. 


ENGLISH    WAR    SHIP,       GREAT    HARRY"    BUILT    IN    I52O. 


ponent  in  its  time,  would  not  strike 
terror  to  the  heart  of  any  naval  officer 
today.  Compared  with  our  warships, 
this  ancient  man-of-war  looks  very  much 
like  an  ingenious  and  expensive  toy.  It 
was  built  by  the  English  in  1520,  was 
christened  the  Great  Harry,  in  honor  of 
Henry  VIII,  and  has  been  styled  "the 
parent  of  the  navies  of  the  world."      It 


This  action  forced  England  to  get  a 
"rapid  transit  move"  on  her,  and  a  few 
years  later,  she  launched  the  finest 
specimen  of  a  man-of-war  that  had  been 
constructed — the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas. 
France,  Germany,  and  Spain  were  not 
slow  to  follow  her  example,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  there 
was    but    little  difference    in  the    build 
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of  the  vessels  belonging  to  these  pow- 
ers. 

Once  again  England  quickened  her 
pace,  and  in  1750 she  built  and  launched 
the  Royal  George.  This  was  the  finest 
vessel  afloat  at 
that  time.  Her 
length  was  one 
hundred  and  sev- 
enty-eight feet, 
and  she  carried 
one  hundred  guns. 
She  was  the  pride 
of  the  English 
fleet,  and  did  more 
real  service  for  her 
country  than  any 
other  vessel  in  the 
navy. 

There  was  a  great  difficulty  with  these 
vessels  which  the  builders  did  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  remedy  at  that  time. 
When  applied  to  war  purposes  their 
lower  tier  of  guns  was  so  near  the 
water  as  to  place  them  in  constant  dan- 
ger.    Indeed  this  was  the  cause  of  the 


destruction  of  the  Royal  George.  She- 
was  sunk  at  Spithead,  by  the  water 
entering  her  ports.  Her  name  and 
fame  are  still  preserved  in  the  school 
books  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 


AN    EARLY    OCEAN    STEAMER. 

"The  loss  of  the  Royal  George"  is  a 
favorite  recitation  of  almost  every  Eng- 
lish schoolboy. 

Another  large  vessel  which  met  with 
a  similar  fate  at  the  same  place  was  the 
Mary  Rose.  There  went  down  with 
her  a  number  of  very  fine  brass,  breech- 


ME,    TOO 
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loading  guns,  but  in  the  year  1836  sev- 
eral of  these  implements  of   war  were 

recovered  by  divers. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

On  the  opposite  page  we  have  pic- 
tures of  steamships  that  crossed  the 
ocean  long  "befo'  th'  wa'."  The  first 
steamship  to  make  this  voyage  was  the 
Savannah.  She  was  built  in  New  York, 
and  was  launched  on  the  East  river 
August  22,  1818.  She  was  taken  to 
Savannah,  Georgia,  the  following  year, 
and  started  on  her  maiden  trip  to  Liver- 


Franco-German  war.  The  flags  show 
that  they  were  the  property  of  the 
French.  Their  mission  was  to  protect 
the  French  capital,  and  they  were  com- 
petent to  defend  Paris  against  attacks 
of  the  Prussians.  These  gun-boats 
were  iron-plated,  and  the  deck  was  also 
covered  with  iron.  The  "forecastle," 
which  we  see  slightly  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  deck,  contains  two  guns,  and 
the  six  small  projections  on  each  side  of 
the  forecastle  were  probably  shields 
covering  loop-holes  for  musketry. 


FRENCH    GUN    BOATS    USED    DURING    FRANCO-GERMAN    WAR. 


pool,  England,  on  the  26th  of  May, 
1 8 19.  It  required  twenty-two  days  to 
make  the  journey.  When  we  consider 
the  fact  that  steamships  of  today  can 
make  the  same  trip  in  less  than  one- 
third  of  that  time,  we  can  see  the  great 
strides  that  have  been  made  in  the  art 
of  ship-building  during   recent    years — 

And  "the  end  is  not  yet." 

*  *  *  t.  *  * 

Here  is  a  picture  of    gun-boats  that 
were    called    into    service    during    the 


In  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  this  class 
of  vessels  was  very  extensively  used.  One 
of  them  was  named  the  Monitor.  She 
was  built  in  a  great  hurry,  and  the  day 
after  she  was  delivered  to  the  govern- 
ment she  was  towed  to  the  Hampton 
Roads,  where  she  engaged  in  a  des- 
perate battle  with  the  Merrimac.  These 
vessels  were  well  matched.  Five  times 
they  struck  each  other,  and  each  time 
one  of  the  guns  of  the  Monitor  was  dis- 
charged directly  against  the  plated  sides 
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of  her  opponent.  After  several  hours  of 
hard  fighting  the  Monitor  was  found  to 
be  uninjured.  But  a  sad  fate  awaited 
her  later.  She  was  lost  at  sea,  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1862,  off  the  coast  of 


North  Carolina,  Four  of  her  officers- 
and  nine  of  her  men,  as  well  as  eight 
men  of  the  Rhode  Island,  went  down 
with  her  to  a  watery  grave. 

[to  be  continued.] 


MY  NEIGHBOR'S  LITTLE  BOY. 


We  had  only  known  each  other  for  a  very  little 
while — 
Had   only   been  near  neighbors  through   the 
fervent  summer  time, 
Yet  I  confess  attraction  to   his   pleasant   sunny- 
smile 
From  the  day   when  first  I  saw  him,  neath  a 
towering  pinion  pine. 
He  was   whittling  out  a   wagon,  so  he  said,  and 
so  I  knew 
From  the  little  disks  of    sawed   pine   wheels 
lying  scattered  on  the  ground; 
And   of   useless  ones,  and   broken  ones  I  saw 
there  not  a  few, 
As  he  labored  on  industriously  with  interest 
profound. 

He  was  a  little  shy  at  first — perhaps   my   face 
was  sad, 
And  children  feel  our  spirits  though  they  may 
not  understand. 
But  I  smiled  and  he  returned  it  with  a  look  both 
bright  and  glad, 
And  touched   his   little   homemade  cap  with 
one  small  grimy  hand. 
"Do  you  like  to  build  a  wagon?  can  you  make  it 
all  yourself? 
Saw  all  the   wheels,  and  drive  the  nails,  and 
put  the  tongue  in  place?" 
"Oh,  yes;  and  it's  for  Lois — that'smy   sister,'' 
said  the  elf — 
"She's  only  three,  but  I   am   six, "he   adds 
with  ready  grace. 
"It's  to  be  her   s'prise    for     Christmas;   mama 
said  to  make  it  neat. 
We'll   hide   and  keep  it   days   and  days   'till 
Christmas  eve  is  come; 
It  wont  go  in  her  stocking" — and  smiled  at  the 
conceit — 
"But  we'll  put  it  by  the  cradle, and  won't  she 
make  it  hum? 


So  now,  if   Santa  Claus  forgets,  as   mama   said 
he  might, 
Because  there  are  so  many  little  children  by 
the  way, 
I'll  just   hop  up  and  fix  it  by  her  cradle  in  the 
night, 
So   she   can  see  it  standing  there  at  the  first 
peep  of  day." 

The  Christmas-tide  came  on   apace — apace  our 
friendship  grew; 
He  often   came  to  visit  me  and  chat,  in  his 
small  way; 
From  Sunday  School  straight  back  tome  he  carae 
times  not  a  tew, 
And  lingered  by  my  hearth   and  played  for 
hours  every  day, 
Peeped  in  my  window  on  his  stilts,  and  laughed 
to  see  me  stare 
Because  his  rosy  little  face  was  near  the  top- 
most pane; 
Then  stumped  away  to  show  his  skill,  and  throw 
his  cap  in  air; 
Then  turn  away  his  laughing  eyes,  then  slyly 
peep  again. 

He   helped  us   dress   the  Christmas   tree — put 
homemade  dainties  on. 
(Alas!    there  are  no  candles,  but  we'll   light  it 
with  our  love.) 
And  e'er  the  sun  flashed  o'er  the  hill  upon  the 
Christmas  morn 
Came  little  Wayne  to  wish  us  "Merry  Christ- 
mas," with  his  love. 
He  brought  his  presents   with  him,  a  top  made 
of  a  spool; 
A   book  of  homemade  drawings,   in  colored 
crayons  gay, 
Of  Santa  Claus   upon  his  rounds  (The   patron 
saint  of  Yule, 
All  capped  and  mittened,  with    his  pack  of 
presents  in  array.) 
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A  tinj-  cart  of  spools  and  wire  where  a   stick  of 
candy  gleamed. 
And  a  four  inch  rag  baby,  "just  for  a  joke, you 
see," 
That  was  the  sum  in   total,  and  yet  his   bright 
eyes  beamed 
With  joy   that  made  a  tightening  sob  rise   in 
my  throat  to  see. 
Ah,  Santa  Claus,  they  claim   for   you  an  open, 
generous  hand, 
And  yet  your  gifts  are  oftimes  very  meagre  to 
the  poor, 
But  if  content  go  with  them  they  are  more  than 
gold  or  lands, 
So  little  does  it  sometimes  take  a  child's  joy 
to  secure. 

We  share  our  nuts  and  apples  and  I    joke  with 
Wayne  and  say, 
"This  laddie  seems   to  love  me  well,  I   think 
I'll  try  a  shift, 
If  mama  won't  let   him   stay   with   me   forever 
and  a  day," 
"Well,  I   don't  care,"  he   blushed   and   said. 
"I'll  be  your  Christmas  gift." 
Sweet  little  soul!  not  one  reproof  across  my  lips 
complained 
When  the  busy  little  mother  came  and  took 
this  dear  bequest; 
For  well  I    know,  and   who  does   not?  when  at 
the  bar  arraigned, 
However  much  we  love  our  friend  we  love  our 
mother  best. 


So  when  St.  Valentine  drew  near  then  came  this 
thought  of  mine. 
"I'll  point  my  finest  dart,  dear  lad,  in  art  and 
poesy, 
And  make   for   you,  my  tiny    man,  a   gorgeous 
valentine. 
And  you,  forever   and    a   day,   my  valentine 
shall  be. 
Ah,  me!  how  little  do  we  know  what  may  a  day 
bring  forth, 
When   mirth   is   turned   to   sadness  and  the 
gayest  laugh  to  tears — 
For  e'er   the  angel    marked  the  hour  that   gave 
the  Saint's-dav  birth 
Wayne's  spirit  pure  had  winged  its  way  to  tar 
celestial  spheres. 

Ah,  never  more  his  timid  knock  breaks  through 
my  reverie; 
No  more  his  sweetly  serious  face  beams  on  me 
when  I  smile; 
No  more  his  happy   laugh  sings   out  with  other 
lads  at  play. 
Nor   evermore  his   pretty   voice  our  worldly 
cares  beguile. 
And  yet   we  would   not  ask  him  back  from  that 
fair  home  above 
To  share  the   poverty   and  care  which    daily 
meet  us  here — 
Tender  as     mother-arms    we   know  are  those 
dear  arms  of  love. 
God,  let  not  our  eyes  be  holden  to  the  angels 
we  have  here.  Sarah  E.   Pearson. 


THE  GREAT  KEY. 

(continued  from  page  490.) 


CHAPTER  VII. 


MISSIONARY  EXPERIENCES— A  "BACK- 
WOODS" SETTLEMENT— DEATH  OF  A 
CHILD. 


-.  y    INETEEN   months  had  passed 
J^J      since   Jim  left  his  home.      He 
had  become  accustomed  to  be- 
ing called  Elder  Stromberg  in- 
stead of  plain  Jim.     But  he  was  not  at 
all  inflated  on  account  of   the  new  and 
honorable  appellation;  neither  because 


of  his  being  greatly  favored  and  very 
successful  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon  in  the 
scorching  month  of  July,  when  Elders 
Stromberg  and  Dunn  entered  a  small 
town  several  miles  beyond  the  suburbs 
of  one  of  the  larger  Eastern  cities. 

"That  will  be  a  good  place  to  preach 
in  tomorrow,  that  great  barn  or  school- 
house,    which  is  it?"  said  James,  direct- 
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ing  the  attention  of  his  companion  to 
the  largest  and  most  pretentious  look- 
ing building  in  the  settlement. 

"You  can  have  the  floor  as  long  as 
you  want  it,  Elder  Stromberg,  if  we  get 
a  hearing  in  this  place,"  replied  Elder 
Dunn.  "I  feel  the  spirit  of  an  evil- 
minded,  wicked  people  here;  if  I  am 
wrong,  it  will  be  the  first  time  I  have 
been  mistaken  in  that  regard." 

"Supposing  you  are  right  on  that 
point,  Brother  Dunn,  is  that  any  reason 
why  we  should  not  leave  our  testimony 
with  them  ?  I'll  preach  them  a  special 
discourse  on  how  to  escape  the  'burn- 
ing' hereafter,  seeing  there's  no  way  of 
getting  out  of  it  here,"  said  James,  wip- 
ing the  perspiration  from  his  face. 

They  were  following  the  main  road, 
and  as  they  passed  a  smoky  looking, 
long  lumber  building,  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  serving  as  a  tavern,  black- 
smith shop,  gunshop  and  powder  maga- 
zine in  its  different  departments.  Elder 
Dunn  said  in  an  undertone  to  James, 

"I  don't  like  the  looks  of  these  big, 
black,  rough  fellows  a  bit,"  referring  to 
the  men  who  peered  at  them  from  the 
door  of  the  building.  "They  have  spot- 
ted us  for  'Mormons,'  just  assure  as  you 
live;  they  mean  mischief;  and  my  candid 
opinion  is  that  the  best  and  safest  thing 
for  us  to  do,  is  to  pass  right  on  through 
this  place  and  leave  it  as  far  behind  us 
as  possible  before  we  stop." 

Although  the  natural  character  and 
feelings  of  Elder  Stromberg  would  have 
prompted  him  to  pooh-pooh  the  fear 
which  evidently  had  taken  hold  of  his 
companion,  the  position  he  occupied  as 
a  missionary,  and  the  junior  of  the  two, 
forbade  his  doing  so. 

"All  right,  Brother  Dunn,  if  that  is 
your  decision,"  he  said,  "it  is  the  thing 
for  us  to  do." 

And  instead  of  stopping  and  speaking, 
as  they  usually    did    when    they   came 


across  people  to  whom  they  might  intro- 
duce the  message  they  were  sent  out  to 
bear  to  the  world,  they  walked  on  with- 
out pausing  or  turning  to  the  right  or 
left. 

Before  they  had  got  fairly  past  the 
few  houses  which  formed  the  town, 
James  became  convinced  that  Brother 
Dunn's  suspicions  were  by  no  means 
groundless.  He  distinctly  recognized  in 
the  crowd  of  men  the  faces  of  two  ruf- 
fians who  had  made  a  disturbance  in  a 
street  meeting  they  had  held  a  week  or 
two  before,  in  a  village  some  miles  dis- 
tant from  that  one.  Some  "rough  and 
ready"  friends  of  the  Elders  had  taken 
charge  of  the  drunken  miscreants,  hand- 
ling them  rather  roughly;  and  the  two 
Elders  saw  plainly  that  the  rascals  now 
meant  vengeance  and  no  mercy  for 
them.  They  could  tell  by  the  attitudes 
assumed  by  the  crowd  that  the  design 
was  to  follow  and  misuse  them  to  some 
extent,    how  far,  they  could  not  judge. 

Whether  to  pass  on  as  if  unconcerned, 
or  to  face  the  misguided  throng  boldly, 
and  discuss  the  situation  with  them  in  a 
mild,  but  fearless  manner,  was  a  ques- 
tion of  moment  in  the  mind  of  Elder 
Stromberg,  and  he  gave  it  to  his  com- 
panion quite  forcibly. 

Elder  Dunn  was,  however,  still  of  the 
opinion  that  to  pass  on  without  noticing 
the  mob,  whose  numbers  were  rapidly 
increasing,  was  the  best  course  for  them 
to  pursue. 

A  short  distance  from  the  town,  the 
road,  which  dwindled  to  a  mere  foot 
path,  entered  a  thick,  biushy  wood. 

"How  would  it  be  to  leave  the  path 
here,  and  get  off  into  the  brush  and 
pray?"  suggested  James. 

"Let's  do  so,  "answered  Brother  Dunn. 

And  so  they  crept  away  into  the  brush 
for  some  rods,  when  they  paused  and 
united  in  prayer,  calling  upon  God  for 
protection  and  guidance. 
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After  each  had  led  in  a  fervent  appeal, 
the  spirit  of  singing  rested  upon  Brother 
Dunn,  who  was  a  good  singer,  and  with- 
out his  thinking  of  what  the  conse- 
quences might  be,  his  strong,  rich  voice 
rose  full  and  clear  in  the  beautifnl  hymn, 

"How  great  the  wisdom  and  the  love 
That  filled  the  courts  on  high 

And  sent  the  Savior  from  above, 
To  suffer,  bleed  and  die!" 

James  joined  in  with  good  effect,  and 
after  singing  all  but  the  closing  stanza 
■of  the  hymn,  they  both  expressed  them- 
selves as  feeling  comforted  and  secure 
and  made  their  way  back  to  the  path 
they  had  left. 

They  had  proceeded  but  a  little  dis- 
tance on  their  way  when  they  were 
overtaken  by  a  young  man,  who  ac- 
costed them  with, 

"Say,  neither  of  you  uns  happens  to 
be  a  doctor,  does  ye  ?" 

They  answered  him  in  the  negative, 
and  enquired  what  cause  his  question 
arose  from. 

He  told  them  his  mother  had  seen 
them  pass,  and  thinking  one  of  them 
might  be  a  physician,  had  requested  him 
to  go  after  them  and  bring  them  back 
to  see  a  very  sick  child  of  one  of  the 
neighbors.     He  concluded  with, 

"The  mother  of  the  young  un  is  nigh 
about  wild,  cuz  the  folks  sez  it's  a  dyin'; 
an  maybe  it  'ud  do  her  a  pile  o'  good  ef 
ye  jis'  went  back  and  'ud  say  suthin'  'at 
might  j is*  kinder  straighten  out  her  wits 
a  leetle." 

The  Elders  looked  at  each  other,  and 
requesting  the  boy  to  wait  a  moment 
while  they  considered  the  matter,  they 
■withdrew  a  few  paces  from  him,  where 
thev  consulted  together  concerning  the 
new  conditions  which  had  arisen. 

"Doesn't  it  look  rather  like  a  plot  to 
;get  us  back  there,  and  easily  into  their 
ihands  ?"  asked  Brother  Dunn. 


"I  do  not  feel  that  it  is,"  answered 
James,    "I  believe  we  ought  to  return." 

"Well,  if  you  feel  decidedly  that  way, 
that's  what  we  will  do,"  said  Elder 
Dunn.  "I  confess  to  an  indefinite 
vagueness  of  comprehension  in  the  mat- 
ter myself;  so  if  you  are  clear  on  the 
subject  all  right,  we  will  go  with  the 
boy." 

They  returned  to  the  settlement,  and 
found  that  no  trick  was  being  played  on 
them,  but  that  the  young  man  had 
spoken  the  truth. 

The  case  was  worse,  however,  even 
than  they  had  anticipated.  The  little 
one  was  dead  when  they  were  taken  to 
the  house  where  the  family  resided. 
But  they  were  gratified  to  find  that  the 
bereaved  parents  were  willing  to  listen 
to  reason,  and  that  they  were  capable 
of  comforting  them. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE    FUNERAL— GOOD    RESULTS-SAVED 
BY  A  SONG. 

After  awhile  a  serious  difficulty  arose; 
it  seemed  that  no  one  in  the  community 
was  able  to  make  the  coffin  that  must 
now  be  had  for  the  little  body  to  be 
laid  to  rest  in. 

Elder  Stromberg  had  the  satisfaction 
of  modestly  offering  his  services  for  that 
important  and  delicate  piece  of  work, 
which  were  gladly  accepted. 

And  to  finish  up  with,  the  father  of 
the  dead  child  having  learned  from  the 
Elders  that  they  were  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  engaged  them  to  conduct  the 
funeral  services  and  preach  the  sermon 
the  next  day. 

On  Sunday  morning,  as  the  two  Elders 
alone  occupied  the  platform  in  the  very 
building  James  had  pointed  to  the  day 
before,  as  a  good  place  to  preach  in,  he 
reminded  Brother  Dunn  that  his  words 
were  not  falling  to  the  ground  unfulfilled, 
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after  all,  though  it  looked  as  though 
they  were  going  to  for  awhile  after  they 
were  spoken. 

Brother  Dunn  had  opened  his  hymn 
book,  as  they  would  have  to  do  the  sing- 
ing as  well  as  the  preaching;  and  he 
answered  his  young  companion  by  point- 
ing to  the  beginning  of  the  hymn  on 
page  twenty-eight: 

"God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 
His  wonder  to  perform." 

They  then  began  the  services  by  sing- 
ing the  same  hymn.  Elder  Dunn  offered 
the  opening  prayer  and  they  sang  again. 

The  room  was  well  filled  and  the  dis- 
course which  James  delivered  on  death 
and  the  resurrection,  showing  the  effica- 
cy of  Christ's  mission,  what  He  has  done 
for  us,  and  what  we  must  do  to  carry 
out  His  injunctions  and  gain  a  part  with 
Him  in  the  resurrection  and  the  life  to 
follow  this,  was  listened  to  with  great 
attention.  He  dwelt  also  on  the  com- 
forting assurance  that  "little  children 
are  redeemed  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,"  never  to  suffer  more  after  leav- 
ing this  sphere  of  action. 

They  sang  the  closing  hymn  with 
much  force  and  tenderness,  and  the 
roughest  in  that  rough  assemblage  were 
seen  to  use,  if  not  their  handkerchiefs, 
their  coat  or  shirt  sleeves. 

There  was  no  lack  of  hospitality 
shown  the  Elders  in  that  community 
from  that  time.  Every  one  wanted  to 
entertain  them;  no  one  tired  of  listening 
to  their  explanations  of  the  true  religion ; 
and  when  duty  called  them  to  another 
field,  four  weeks  later,  they  had  had  the 
privilege  of  baptizing  five  people,  in- 
cluding the  parents  of  the  child  whose 
funeral  they  had  conducted. 

The  evening  before  their  departure 
from  the  place,  (when  they  had  received 
instructions  to  remove  and  go  to  labor 
elsewhere)  the  two  Elders  were  walking 


down  the  principal  street  of  the  settle- 
ment when  they  were  accosted  by  one 
of  the  honest  "roughs"  of  the  place  who 
wanted  to  give  them  a  sincere  shake  of 
the  hand  and  bid  them  good  bye.  He 
walked  along  with,  talking  as  they 
went. 

"The  first  day  that  you  came,  you  re- 
member, the  day  before  the  funeral  ?" 
the  man  remarked. 

"Yes,  we  remember,"  said  James. 

"Well,  sir,"  the  man  went  on,  "two- 
thirds  of  the  men  in  this  place,  I  should 
think,  were  in  for  killing.  Some  of  them 
said  there  would  be  no  more  in  it  than 
in  killing  two  rattle-snakes.  They  had 
heard  awful  things  about  your  wickeness, 
and  felt  as  though  to  rid  the  world  of 
you  would  be  as  brave  and  good  a  thing 
as  was  ever  done.  They  were  following 
you  up  to  make  way  with  you,  and  they 
would  have  made  quick  work  of  it,  too,, 
but  for  one  thing.  When  they -saw  you 
leave  the  path  and  crawl  off  into  the 
brush,  they  knew  about  where  you  would 
lay  by  for  a  spell,  and  they  skulked 
around  in  the  brush  and  waited  for  a 
signal  to  be  given  by  the  leaders,  when 
they  were  all  to  rush  on  you,  as  fast  as 
they  could  for  the  brush,  and  every  one 
was  to  have  a  hand  in  the  great  work  of 
putting  you  out  of  the  way.  One  of  the 
leaders,  the  fiercest  among  the  whole 
gang,  told  me  that  less  than  a  minute 
before  he  was  to  give  the  veil  that  was 
to  be  the  death  note,  you  fellows  struck 
up  a  song,  the  most  heavenly  thing,  he 
said,  that  he  ever  heard  in  his  life.  He 
said  it  was  as  though  a  choir  of  angels 
were  singing,  and  he  was  silenced — 
couldn't  have  made  a  sound  if  it  had  been 
to  save  his  life.  So  they  all  said,  they 
were  spell-bound,  couldn't  move  or 
speak.  And  when  you  finished  singing, 
they  just  let  you  go  your  way,  and  they 
sneaked  back  home  without  saying  a 
word,  even  to  each  other.      Don't   you. 
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call  that  wonderful  ?    I  call  that    being 
saved  by  a  song." 

The  Elders    could   but    acknowledge 
that    the     over-ruling    hand   of    a    kind 


Providence  had  kept  them  from  the 
brutal  attack  which  had  threatened 
them,  of  which  they  had  been  partially 
conscious  at  the  time. 


(to  be  continued. 


SOME  OF  OUR  POETS. 

SARAH  E.  RUSSELL. 


^     ARAH  ELIZA  RUSSELL.third 
^^        daughter  of   Isaac   and    Mary 
Walton   Russell,  was  born  in 
the   city    of    F"ar  West,    Mis- 
souri, August  1 2th,  1840.     The  first  few 


SARAH    E.    RUSSELL. 


years  of  her  young  life  were  passed  amid 
the  scenes  of  persecution  and  mobbing 
to   which   the    Latter-day    Saints   were 


subjected.  These  things  left  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression  on  her  mind. 

Naturally  timid  and  retiring  in  dispo- 
sition, the  terrors  of  that  time  seemed 
to  shadow  her  childhood,  and  in  a  meas- 
ure to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  char- 
acter that  was  almost  a  marvel  in  one 
so  young. 

Quiet  and  unobtrusive  in  her  ways, 
sheyet  managed  to  take  upon  heryoung 
shoulders  care  and  responsibility,  as 
though  they  were  her  heritage. 

Shrinking  from  the  notice  of  strangers, 
and  from  all  spoken  praise,  especially  if 
the  least  flavor  of  flattery  were  detected, 
she  yet  cherished  as  precious  treasures 
the  approving  smile,  the  quiet  kiss,  or 
the  loving  look  of  mother  or  friend,  and 
asked  for  no  other  reward  for  well  doing. 
In  all  her  life  she  has  shown  her  love  for 
God,  in  her  love  for  the  creations  of  His 
hand. 

Long  before  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
appeared  to  beam  upon  her  understand- 
ing, nature  was  her  loved  teacher,  her 
inspiration,  a  companion  of  whom  she 
never  tired.  And  it  was  amid  the  grand 
forests  of  Missouri,  on  its  lovely  prairies, 
and  by  its  broad  river  that  her  young 
mind  received  its  first  impressions  of, 
and  longing  for  an  exalted  life;  and 
unknowingly  she  gathered,  here  and 
there,  by  the  home  fireside,  and  in  the 
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lonely  ramble,  the  inspiration  which  in 
later  years  developed  and  took  form  in 
poetic  verse. 

The  death  of  Sarah's  father  and  com- 
plicated financial  affairs  prevented  the 
family  from  coming  west  with  the 
Church  for  several  years. 

In  the  spring  of  i86i,they  left  the 
land  that  had  been  home  to  them  for  so 
many  years,  and  bade  adieu  to  the  many 
true  and  dearly  loved  friends  of  child- 
hood and  youth,  to  cross  the  western 
deserts,  and  cast  their  lot  with  the 
Saints  of  God  in  the  Rocky  mountains. 

They  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  on 
the  13th  of  September,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing March  the  older  members  of  the 
family  renewed  their  covenants  and 
the  younger  ones  were  baptized  into 
the  Church. 

And  since  that  time  Sister  Russell  has 
been  a  faithful,  untiring  worker  in  the 
cause,  which  to  one  of  her  steadfast, 
unchanging  nature,  soon  became  dearer 
than  life. 

In  1865  she  was  chosen  secretary  of 
the  Fifteenth  Ward  Relief  Society,  which 
office  she  held  until  1875,  when  on  the 
death  of  the  second  counselor,  Sister 
Mary  Brown,  she  was  chosen  to  fill  that 
position,  with  Sister  Sarah  M.  Kimball 
President  of  the  Society. 

In  1872,  while  absent  on  a  visit  to  her 
old  home  in  Missouri,  she  was  sustained 
as  president  of  the  then  called  Young 
Ladies'  Retrenchment  Association  of  the 
Fifteenth  Ward.  The  girls  of  the  ward 
were  unwilling  to  accept  anyone  else  as 
their  leader,  as  she  had  endeared  herself 
to  them  by  her  earnest  interest  in  their 
welfare  as  friend  and  teacher,  having  at 
their  request  taught  a  night  class  for 
some  time,  which  was  conducted  with  an 
assistant  and  secretary,  and  with  almost 
the  same  object  that  now  characterizes 
the  Improvement  work  so  universally 
adopted  throughout  the  Church. 


She  sustained  this  position  until  1883, 
when,  owing  to  ill  health  she  decided  to 
visit  a  few  months  in  Arizona  and  accom- 
pany a  sister  to  her  new  home  in  that 
territory;  but  once  located  in  the  sunny 
South,  the  visit  lengthened  into  years, 
and  she  has  never  returned  to  her  old 
home,  to  remain. 

In  the  first  year  of  her  sojourn  in  Ari- 
zona, she  was  chosen  stake  president  of 
the  Primary  Association  ot  the  Maricopa 
Stake,  and  later,  was  appointed  secre- 
tary in  the  Relief  Society,  also  counselor 
to  Sister  Matilda  Pomeroy,  stake  pre- 
sident. 

Always  interested  in  the  Mexican 
Mission,  she  was  ready  again  to  leave 
her  home,  and  follow  the  fortunes  of  a 
sister,  who  for  the  Gospel's  sake  bade 
adieu  to  the  land  of  liberty,  and  in  1889 
with  husband  and  family,  gladly  com- 
menced a  pioneer  life  in  the  land  of  the 
Montezumas. 

Since  then  Sister  Russell's  work  and 
interest  have  been  with  the  young,  in 
fact  her  love  for  the  youth  of  Zion  has 
always  been  a  prominent  and  beautiful 
feature  in  her  character,  and  she  has 
been  an  invaluable  aid  in  all  improve- 
ment work.  Acting  for  some  time  as 
counselor  in  the  Improvement  Associa- 
tion in  Colonia  Juarez,  and  as  President 
of  the  Association  of  Chuichupa,  her 
present  home. 

In  the  early  days  of  Utah,  when  her 
brave  daughters,  amid  the  vicissitudes 
and  hardships  of  exile,  were  struggling  to 
foster  and  maintain  the  higher  elements 
of  civilization,  Sister  Russell  entered 
heart  and  soul  into  the  efforts  made  to 
establish  mediums  through  which  the 
mental  talent  and  literary  ability  of  the 
daughters  of  Zion  could  be  recognized 
and  encouraged;  and  under  the  non  de 
plume  of  "Hope,  "she  has  for  years  "con- 
tributed her  unpretentious  "mite"  to 
the  good  cause. 
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The  spirit  of  her  writings  is  largely 
retrospective.  The  depth  and  pathos 
of  the  following  lines,  inscribed  to  a 
loved  sister,  would  touch  a  sympathetic 
chord  in  every  humane  heart. 

ON  THE  SUMMIT. 

"I  am  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  years  my 
feet  have  climbed; 

I  am  standing  on  the  summit,  and  the  noontide 
bell  hath  chimed; 

And  I  am  gazing  eastward,  where  life's  morn- 
ing sun  arose, 

Gazing  back  unto  that  sunrise.throughamist  of 
joys  and  woes. 

Those  stepping  stones  toward  heaven — the  days, 
the  months,  the  years, 

Those  stepping  stones,  each  ladened  with  bright- 
est hopes  and  fears; 

Upon  each  I  find  some  token  of  there  having 
lived  and  died, 

Upon  each  some  blessed  token,  as  a  pearl  left 
by  the  tide. 

Sweeping  inward  from  the  ocean  with  its  strong 

and  mighty  swell, 
Sweeping  inward  to  the  shore  line,  where  earthly 

mortals  dwell; 
Bringing    countless  treasures  to  us    from  the 

deep  sea's  stormy  bed, 
Bringing  countless  gifts  and   treasures,  bearing 

back  our  lost  and  dead. 

Here  I  find   my   childhood's  treasures— flowers 

blooming  fresh  and  fair, 
Here   my   girlhood's  treasures   also,   of  bright 

eyes  and  sunny  hair; 
Hearts   all   light   and   glad  and   joyous,   never 

knowing  thought  of  pain; 
Hearts  so  light,  so   free  and  joyous — oh,  would 

they  were  so  again! 

Here  I  find  sad  tears  and  sobbing,  all  through- 
out a  weary  night, 

Here  I  find  hot  tears  and  sobbings,  with  a 
prayer  for  ray  of  light, 

Only  one  soft  gleam  from  heaven,  one  word 
from  our  God  above; 

Only  one  fair  gleam  from  heaven,  and  to  know 
it  was  sent  in  love. 

Oh,  this  cross  that  seems  so  heavy,  and  so  hard 

for  me  to  bear, 
This  great  cross,  so  very  heavy,  into  my  crushed 

soul  doth  wear; 


And  the  thorns  that  pierce  so  deeply,  hidden  in 

the  flowers  so  bright; 
Thorns     that   pierce   so     keenly,    deeply,    and 

gloom,  where  I  looked  for  light. 

Yet  I  would  not  see  the  future;  let  it   be  a  well 

sealed  book, 
No!  I  would  not  see  the  future;  I'm  not  brave 

enough  to  look. 
Only   ask  I   for  true  courage,  each   day  of  my 

life  to  live, 
Only  ask  I  that  true  courage,  and  that  faith  my 

God  will  give. 

Still  to  press  on  in  the  pathway  that  our  Savior, 

Christ,  hath  trod; 
Ever  onward  in  the  pathway  that  will  lead  me 

back  to  God. 
Bearing  all  like  Him  in  meekness,  e'en  the  cross 

so  hard  to  bear, 
Bearing   all   like    Him   in   meekness,   that   the 

crown  I  too  may  wear. 

Sister  Russell's  appreciation  of  worth 
and  true  nobility,  wherever  found,  is 
portrayed,  I  in  her  usual  forcible  and 
earnest  way,)  in  a  few  lines  written  on 
the  death  of  Bishop  Joseph  Pollard,  whose 
unflinching  integrity  and  kindly  heart  she 
always  admired  and  respected. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

Seventv-one,  and  in  all  these  years, 

Can  no  spot  of  rust  be  found, 
To  mingle  now  with  the  heart-felt  tears, 

That  moisten  this  sacred  mound. 

When  "earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust," 

The  casket  now  may  rest, 
That  held  a  spirit  all  might  trust, 

Now  with  the  ransomed  blest. 

His  monument,  our  house  of  God, 
Shows  forth  his  wondrous  power, 

To  lead  his  people  where  he  trod, 
From  rock-base  up  to  tower. 

Our  girls  will  miss  a  father's  care. 

Our  boys  his  counsel  wise; 
Aye,  all  will  miss  a  shepherd  rare, 

Whose  path  led  to  the  skies. 

He  shrank  not  from  the  hardest  task, 
When  duty  marked  the  way; 

He  never  wore  a  traitor's  mask 
A  brother  to  betray. 
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Beside  the  weary  bed  of  pain, 
He  stood  by  day  and  night, 

Cheering  the  stricken  ones  again, 
To  faith,  and  hope  and  might. 

A  heart  so  true,  a  soul  so  brave, 
The  tempter's  shaft  to  dare; 

His  every  thought  his  flock  to  save, 
Their  dangers  too,  to  share. 

All  honor  to  his  sterling  worth, 
No  trembling  shook  his  frame; 

Among  God's  noblest  sons  on  earth, 
Write  Joseph  Pollard's  name. 


No  vain  seeking  after  earthly  reward, 
or  earthly  honor,  has  ever  marred  the 
clear  record  of  Sarah  E.  Russell's  life. 
With  a  spirit  to  help  the  helpless,  to 
raise  up  the  bruised  and  broken,  to  lead 
the  weak  and  wayward,  and  to  step 
bravely  to  the  front  in  defense  of  truth 
and  justice,  her  life  stands  as  a  sacrifice 
for  the  good  and  blessing  of  others,  in 
which  no  one  act,  showing  a  thought  of 
self,  a  confidence  betrayed  or  a  trust 
broken  can  be  found.  Millicent. 


A  WORD  TO  OUR  COLONISTS  IN  CANADA. 


T"V  URING  a  visit  of  the  writer  to 
~~\  the  Alberta  Stake  he  observed 
'sgafpl  some  experiments  there  in  the 
efforts  made  to  grow  lucern.  The  exper- 
iments, however,  had  not  proven  suc- 
cessful though  here  and  there  small 
patches  of  good  healthy  looking  lucern 
could  be  seen.  It  was  thought  that  if 
the  seed  were  taken  from  the  small 
patches  of  lucern  that  grew  well  it  might 
be  made  a  general  forage  crop  of  the 
country.  The  successful  growth  of 
lucern  in  Canada  would  add  millions  to 
the  value  of  Canadian  lands. 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  subject 
leads  one  to  believe  that  the  successful 
growth  of  lucern  in  places  hitherto  con- 
sidered not  suitable  soil  for  that  plant 
depends,  not  so  much  upon  the  nativity 
of  the  seed  used  as  upon  the  inoculation 
of  the  soil.  A  German  scientist  named 
Hellriegel  announced  in  1885  that  he 
had  discovered  in  the  soil  microscopic 
organisms,  generally  known  as  bacteria, 
and  that  these  organisms  made  their 
home  in  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants, 


or  on  the  nodules  of  these  roots  such  as 
clovers,  vetches,  peas,  beans,  and  locust 
trees.  These  small  animals  he  discovered 
rendered  a  valuable  service  to  such 
plants  by  taking  the  nitrogen  from  the 
air  and  mixing  it  with  certain  elements 
of  the  soil  so  as  to  provide  the  necessary 
nitrates  for  the  plant  life.  This  discov- 
ery it  is  believed  will  prove  to  be  one  of 
greatest  practical  value  to  farmers. 

These  bacteria  are  classified  and  it  has 
been  found  that  bacteria  of  one  family 
are  helpful  to  only  a  certain  class  of  leg- 
uminous plants;  and  there  are  bacteria 
that  will  inoculate  clovers  including 
alfalfa.  Successful  inoculation  has 
therefore  been  secured  by  taking  soils 
from  lands  that  grow  successfully  alfalfa 
and  covering  it  over  soils  that  will  not, 
in  order  that  the  bacteria  may  be  scat- 
tered upon  the  soils  that  do  not  grow 
that  plant. 

For  many  years  it  was  supposed  that 
alfalfa  was  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  the  country  lying  west  of  the  Missouri 
river   and    that    states    like    Ohio     and 
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Illinois  could  not  hope  to  grow  this  im- 
portant forage  crop.  The  experiment 
stations  of  those  states  sent  for  quanti- 
ties of  soil  that  grew  a  healthy  crop  of 
lucern  and  scattered  the  soil  in  different 
parts  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  indeed  this 
soil  was  taken  to  states  farther  east.  The 
experiments  were  successful. 

If  the  soil  in  Canada  upon  which  a 
small  healthy  patch  of  lucern  will  grow 
were  scattered  or  sowed  over  other  soils, 
it  seems  more  likely  that  that  area  of 
lucern-growing  soil  would  be  more  cer- 
tainly extended  than  by  simply  sowing 
the  seed  taken  from  these  small  patches. 
The  cost  of  transportation  of  the  soil  is 
such  as  to  make  the  experiment  an 
expensive  method  of  inoculation.  It 
seems  that  these  small  bacteria  flourish 
and  multiply  more  rapidly  in  alkaline 
soils  with  which  the  west  is  so  abundantly 
favored.  In  the  east,  however,  without 
the  inoculation  of  the  soils,  alfalfa  roots 
wither  and  die. 

The  government  of  the  United  States 
now  proposes  to  grow  these  bacteria 
needed  for  the  growth  of  leguminous 
plants  and   distribute  the   bacteria    free 


over  different  parts  of  this  country.  It 
is  a  matter  of  such  far  reaching  import- 
ance that  our  Canadian  brethren  can 
well  afford  to  give  it  their  attention.  It 
would  be  neither  expensive  nor  trouble- 
some to  take  the  soil  from  the  small 
spots  of  healthy  looking  lucern  and 
scatter  it  as  a  sort  of  manure  upon  the 
land  in  which  the  lucern  root  withers 
and  dies.  There  are  parts  of  Utah 
where  such  experiments  might  be  car- 
ried on  to  great  advantage. 

The  word  bacteria  has  been  so  long 
associated  with  malignant  diseases  that 
people  have  not  appreciated  their  great 
value  to  life  and  growth.  The  an- 
nouncement therefore  that  our  govern- 
ment is  about  to  send  out  free  bacteria 
as  well  as  free  seeds  seems  at  least 
novel  if  not  highly  interesting.  If  bac- 
teria can  make  the  nitrates  required  in 
our  soils,  by  all  means  let  us  have  them, 
for  nitrate  manures  cost  seventeen  cents 
a  pound  on  an  average  while  phosphorus 
and  potash,  the  other  two  requisites  in 
fertilizers,  can  be  had  for  two  or  three 
cents  a  pound. 

/.  M.  Tenner. 


& 


LITTLE  WILLIE. 


They  cut  pa's  trousers  down  for  me;  I  don't  get 
nuthin'  new; 

1  have  to  wear  his  old  coats  out,  his  old  sus- 
penders too! 

His  hats  and  shoes  don't  fit  me,  but  s'pose  they 
will  some  day, 

And  then  they'll  come  to  me  instead  of  being 
thrown  away. 

My  sister  Grace  is  twenty-two, 

And  she  can  sing  and  play, 
And  what  she  wears  is  always  new 

Not  stuff  that's  thrown  away! 


She  puts  on  style,  I  tell  you  what! 

She  dresses  out  of  sight; 
She's  proud  and  haughty  and  she's  got 

A  beau  most  every  night. 

I  never  get  new  things  to  wear;  I'm  just  a  boy, 
you  see, 

And  any  old  thing's  good  enough  to  doctor  up 
for  me! 

'Most  every  thing  that  I've  got  on  one  day  be- 
longed to  pa — 

When  sister's  through  with  her  fine  things  she 
hands  them  up  to  ma!  Selected. 
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THE  SOCIAL  EFFECTS  OF  CARD  PLAYING. 


ONE'S  character  may  be  deter- 
mined in  some  measure  by  the 
quality  of  one's  amusements. 
Men  and  women  of  industrious, 
businesslike,  and  thoughtful 
habits  care  little  for  frivolous 
T0t  pastimes,  for  pleasures  that  are 
^f  sought  for  their  own  sake.  It 
is  not  easy  to  imagine  that  leading  men 
in  the  Church  could  find  any  pleasure 
that  was  either  inspiring  or  helpful  at 
the  card  table;  indeed  the  announce- 
ment that  a  President  of  a  stake,  Bishop 
of  a  ward,  or  other  leading  official  of 
the  Church  was  fond  of  card  playing 
would  be  a  shock  to  every  sense  of  pro- 


priety even  among  young  people  who- 
are  not  seriously  inclined  to  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  life.  Such  a 
practice  would  be  looked  upon  as  in- 
compatible with  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  a  religious  life.  Even  busi- 
ness men,  as  a  rule,  are  distrustful  of 
business  associates  whose  inclinations 
engage  them  in  frequent  card  playing. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  same  ob- 
jections do  not  hold  good  in  respect  to 
young  people  who  do  not  take  life  so 
seriously;  but  the  evil  is  that  young  peo- 
ple who  indulge  in  the  frivolous  and 
vicious  pastime  of  card  playing  are 
never  likely  to  take  life  seriously  unless 
they  forsake  such  questionable  pleasures 
early  in  life.  It  is  the  serious  and 
thoughtful  man  and  woman  who  are 
most  likely  to  assume  the  higher  and 
nobler  responsibilities  of  life,  and  their 
tastes  and  pleasures  are  never  satisfied 
by  means  of  a  deck  of  cards. 

If  people  generally  were  to  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  namely,  earnest  and 
thoughtful  men  and  women,  and  the 
frivolous  who  are  seekers  of  pleasure, 
the  card  players  would,  of  course, 
always  be  found  among  the  latter  class. 
Card  playing,  therefore,  is  discreditable 
in  itself.  It  is  discreditable  too  because 
it  begets  classification  in  society  and 
gives  rise  to  a  neighborhood  caste  who 
have  time  to  waste  and  no  ambition  to 
progress,  but  .who  set  themselves  up  as 
something  elect  simply  because  they  are 
exclusive  and  can  entertain  at  their 
party  of  "high-five."  A  moment's  reflec- 
tion will  convince   almost  any   observer 
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that  those  social  distinctions  and  classi- 
fications made  among  the  young  people 
in  our  communities  are  the  result  of  an 
excessive  pleasure-seeking  spirit  whose 
intoxication  is  encouraged  by  the  use  of 
cards.  Those,  therefore,  who  excuse 
card  playing  and  permit  it  in  their  homes 
really  encourage  those  class  distinctions 
among  our  young  that  are  completely 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of 
the  Gospel;  and  the  Sunday  School  will 
for  that  class  have  far  less  attraction 
than  an  evening  party  of  high-five. 

Card  playing  is  an  excessive  pleasure; 
it  is  intoxicating  and,  therefore,  in  the 
nature  of  a  vice.  It  is  generally  the 
companion  of  the  cigarette  and  the  wine 
glass  and  the  latter  lead  to  the  poolroom 
and  the  gambling  hall.  Few  men  and 
women  indulge  in  the  dangerous  pastime 
of  the  card  table  without  compromising 
the  business  affairs  and  the  higher  re- 
sponsibilities of  life.  Tell  me  what 
amusements  you  like  best  and  whether 
your  amusements  have  become  a  ruling 
passion  in  your  life  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  are.  Few  indulge  frequently 
in  card  playing  in  whose  lives  it  does 
not  become  a  ruling  passion. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  a  card  party 
not  fifty  per  cent  of  the  young  people 
present  take  any  active  interest  in  the 
religious  duties  of  the  ward  to  which 
they  belong,  for  card  playing  is  an 
enemy  of  the  Church  and  to  the  spirit  of 
worship.  It  is,  therefore,  not  of  God, 
and  should  be  eschewed.  The  words  of 
Moroni  are  forceful  and  applicable  to  a 
pastime  whose  insidious  influence  will, 
if  tolerated,  sooner  or  later,  sap  the 
foundations  of  faith  in  the  lives  of  our 
young  people.  Read  his  words: 
"Wherefore,  all  things  which  are  good, 
cometh  of  God;  and  that  which  is  evil, 
cometh  of  the  devil;  for  the  devil  is  an 
enemy  unto  God,  and  fighteth  against 
Him     continually,     and     inviteth     and 


enticeth  to  sin,  and  to  do  that  which  is 
evil  continually.  But  behold,  that  which 
is  of  God,  inviteth  and  enticeth  to  do 
good  continually;  wherefore,  everything 
which  inviteth  and  enticeth  to  do  good, 
and  to  love  God,  and  to  serve  Him,  is 
inspired  of  God."  Can  you  think  my 
young  reader  of  any  good  thing  that 
card  playing  ever  invited  or  enticed  a 
man  to  do?  Does  it  not  rather  invite  to 
sin?  and  doing  so  is  it  not,  according 
to  the  words  of  Moroni,  of  the  evil  one 
and  not  of  God? 

Cards  are  the  most  perfect  and  com- 
mon instrumentalities  of  the  gambler 
that  have  been  devised, and  the  compan- 
ionship of  cards,  unlike  the  companion- 
ship of  most  other  games,'  is  that  of  the 
gambling  den  and  the  saloon.  But 
cards  do  not  stand  alone  in  their  entice- 
ment to  evil.  Any  game  that  ultimately 
leads  to  questionable  society,  because  it 
is  the  chief  pleasures  of  such  society, 
should  be  excluded  from  the  home. 
There  are  innocent  games  enough  to 
satisfy  the  required  pleasures  of  the 
home  without  encouraging  card  playing. 

Jos.  F.  Smith. 

ELDER  THOMAS  C.  GRIGGS. 

The  death  of  Elder  Thomas  C.  Griggs 
marks  the  close  of  an  active  and  useful 
career.  For  months  he  had  felt  the 
ravages  of  disease  preying  upon  his  sys- 
tem and  struggled  with  fortitude  and 
hope  against  the  inevitable.  Feeling 
that  a  change  of  environment  and  cli- 
mate might  prove  helpful,  he  left  his 
home  in  Salt  Lake  City  a  few  weeks  ago 
for  the  Teton  valley,  where  he  passed 
away  on  the  12th  of  August,  1903,  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  his  life.  He  leaves 
a  large  and  honorable  family  and  has 
gone  to  meet  the  reward  of  a  consistent 
and  devoted  life. 

He  was   well    known  in  the  musical 
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world,  and  ranked  high  by  his  natural 
gifts  and  training  in  the  art  of  music. 
He  possessed  a  musical  soul  that  gave 
him  a  measure  of  refinement  keenly  sen- 
sitive to  the  touch  of  sympathetic  inter- 
ests and  love.  But  music  was  not  his 
chosen  profession.  He  was  a  man  of 
many  parts,  and  pursued  with  attention 
and  devotion  those  various  callings  in 
life  which  gave  him  breadth  of  vision  and 
sympathy  with  the  larger  interests  of 
mankind.  He  carried  manfully  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  large  family  and  dis- 
charged his  trust  to  both  wives  and  chil- 
dren as  God  gave  him  understanding  to 
see  the  right.  By  virtue  of  such  broad 
responsibilities,  his  life  became  naturally 
a  strenuous  one.  He  was  an  indefatig- 
able worker  and  no  doubt  his  eager  and 
ambitious  efforts  to  win  success  in  the 
business  department  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  had  something  to 
do  with  the  process  by  which  his  earthly 
career  was  shortened. 

As  a  Latter-day  Saint,  Brother  Thomas 
C.  Griggs  always  stood  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  those  who  knew  him  well  and 
best.  In  his  religious  life,  he  was  simple 
and  unostentatious;  his  faith  grew  with 
years  and  the  Gospel  was  to  him  as  the 
sweet  harmony  of  music  to  which  God 
had  attuned  his  soul.  He  enjoyed  the 
satisfaction  in  the  last  years  of  his  life 
of  devoting  his  business  talents  to  the 
spread  of  truth.  He  distributed  tens  of 
thousands  of  books  that  will  awaken  di- 
vine feelings  and  sacred  thoughts  in  the 
souls  of  the  youth  of  Israel. 

He  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board. 
That  Board  enjoyed  for  years  the  wisdom 
of  his  deliberations  and  the  discriminat- 
ing judgment  of  an  experienced  life.  To 
tens  of  thousands  of  Sunday  School 
workers  he  was  familiar  and  helpful;  and 
as  they  ponder  the  value  of  the  cause  he 
so   faithfully   represented,    they  will  in 


chorus  proclaim  his  most  worthy  reward. 
Through  life  he  walked  a  God-fearing 
man;  in  death  the  remembrance  of  his 
good  deeds  and  loyal  devotion  will  stand 
as  a  monument  to  the  earthly  career  of 
Thomas  C.  Griggs. 


HELPS  TO  THE  "OUTLINES." 

The  question  has  been  asked  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board 
whether  helps  by  way  of  notes  on  the 
"Outline  of  Studies"  are  to  be  encour- 
aged among  the  various  Stake  Unions  of 
our  Sunday  School  organization.  In 
the  preparation  of  a  lesson  notes  are,  of 
course,  always  helpful;  they  are  helpful 
because  they  aid  the  memory  and  refresh 
it.  The  practice  of  taking  notes  leads 
to  investigation  and  research  and  they 
thus  enlarge  the  scope  of  study.  The 
Board  certainly  encourages  the  use  of 
notes  because  they  indicate  a  more 
thorough  preparation  than  can  be  had 
by  the  teacher  in  a  mere  cursory  reading 
for  the  preparation  of  the  lessons. 

In  one  of  the  stakes  of  Zion,  printed 
notes  are  distributed  among  the  teach- 
ers; but  whether  these  printed  notes  are 
helpful  to  the  teacher  depends  upon  the 
fact  of  whether  the  teacher  has  had  a 
hand  in  their  preparation.  Notes  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  of  relieving  teach- 
ers of  the  necessity  of  individual  research 
and  study  may  be  as  harmful  to  a  sloth- 
ful teacher  as  they  are  helpful  to  the 
active  teacher  who  has  taken  part  in 
getting  them  up.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be 
laid  down  that  notes  on  the  "Outlines" 
are  not  desirable  when  they  remove 
from  the  teacher  the  necessity  of  care- 
ful study  and  research  on  his  part. 

The  further  question  may  then  be 
asked,  should  notes  prepared  by  the 
Union  of  one  stake  of  Zion  be  used  by 
the  Sunday  School  teachers  of  other 
stakes?     It  is   believed  by  the    Deseret 
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Sunday  School  Union  Board  that,  as  a 
rule,  notes  thus  used  are  not  desirable; 
the  danger  lies  in  the  parrot  like  imita- 
tion that  one  stake  may  make  of  the 
work  done  in  another.  If  teachers  pos- 
sess a  spirit  of  study  and  research,  they 
are  much  more  likely  to  imbue  their 
students  with  that  spirit  when  doing 
original  work  than  when  they  are  imitat- 
ing others. 

The  "Outlines"  themselves,  it  is 
thought,  contain  sufficient  references 
and  guides  to  enable  an  ordinarily  intel- 
ligent teacher  to  prepare  the  lesson  for 
himself.  To  the  extent  that  teachers 
are  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  self-prep- 
aration and  are  therefore  without  the 
spirit  of  study  will  the  students  be  de- 
prived of  the  inspiring  influence  with 
which  a  teacher  might  otherwise  arouse 
them  to  home  study  in  preparation. 

The  work  of  a  Union  Board  in  the 
preparation  of  notes  may  even  defeat  its 
own  purpose  within  the  stake  itself  when 
but  a  few  of  the  teachers  are  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  the  notes.  The 
important  question  is  not  what  will 
prove  most  helpful  to  the  teacher  by 
relieving  him  of  self-exertion,  but  what 
will  do  most  to  incite  self-help  and  home 
preparation  on  his  part.  However,  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  fundamental  that 
whatever  tends  to  remove  the  necessity 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  reading  the 


text  is  harmful  and  should  be  avoided; 
whateverhelps  the  teacher  to  remember 
and  to  more  thoroughly  comprehend 
the  text  which  he  reads  may  be  recom- 
mended. If  care  is  not  taken,  the  prac- 
tice of  preparing  notes  will  lead  teachers 
to  read  commentaries  on  the  lesson  in 
various  publications  rather  than  study 
the  texts  themselves,  which  is  very  un- 
desirable. 

0 

A  WORD  OF  EXPLANATION. 

Sometime  ago  a  circular  letter  was 
sent  to  the  stake  superintendents  of 
Sunday  Schools  calling  their  attention 
to  notes  on  the  Outline  Lessons.  The 
impression  arose  in  some  places  that  the 
Salt  Lake  Stake  was  recommending  its 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  Outline 
Lessons  to  the  other  stakes  of  the 
Church,  whereas  the  letter  was  simply 
the  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  printer 
and  was  entirely  a  business  proposition. 

This  explanation  is  made  that  those 
who  have  been  appealed  to  may  under- 
stand that  no  recommendation  to  use 
these  notes  comes  from  either  the  Des- 
eret  Sunday  School  Union  Board  or  the 
Salt  Lake  Stake  Board.  The  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  Board  has  made 
no  sufficient  examination  of  the  notes  to 
determine  whether  they  are  or  are  not 
desirable. 
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y^     OCTOR  CARLOS  MONTEZU-  graduated  from  a  medical  college,  while 

|  J      MA,  an  Apache,  who  was  stolen  addressing  the  graduating  class  at  Car- 

when  a  small  boy  by  the  Pima  *  lisle,  February  1 2,  1903,  told  the  pathetic 

Indians  and  sold  to  the  whites,  story  which  caused  the  writing  of  this 

educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  later  article.     In  part  he  said: 
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"I  never  attended  an  Indian  school, 
but  I  went  through  the  public  schools, 
and  I  am  not  on  a  reservation,  but  am 
in  Chicago,  a  great  city,  and  I  am  a  mis- 
sionary, an  Indian  missionary  among 
white  people,  holding  the  standard  of 
my  race  up  as  high  as  possible  and  not 
having  anyone  to  hold  me  back. 

"I  remember  when  I  was  captured  by 
the  Pima  Indians — there  are  no  Pimas 
here,  are  there  ? — they  took  me  from 
what  was  called  'Superstition  Moun- 
tain,' down  into  the  valley  beyond  the 
border  line  where  my  people  thought  it 
was  death  to  go.  The  Apaches  went  up 
on  the  hill  and  looked  down  and  said  it 
was  death  to  go  beyond  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  that  is  why  it  is  called  'Super- 
stition Mountain.'  They  carried  me  be- 
yond that  and  sold  me  to  the  whites, 
and  the  next  day  after  I  was  sold — I  re- 
member it — I  thought  everything  was 
death  to  me. 

"I  was  up  early  in  the  morning.  They 
took  me  to  the  center  of  a  town  where 
there  was  a  well,  and  to  get  water  from 
this  well  you  had  to  wind  a  rope  at  the 
end  of  which  was  a  bucket.  They 
brought  a  tub  and  towel  and  soap  and 
two  or  three  were  to  help.  I  looked  at 
the  pump  and  looked  at  the  soap  and 
towel.  I  did  not  know  whether  I  was 
to  be  changed  into  a  white  boy  or  not. 
There  I  was;  my  lips  quivering.  After  a 
while  the  bucket  came  up  with  some 
water,  and  they  put  me  into  a  tub  and 
got  me  into  that  and  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  was  where  I  was  going 
to  change.  I  didn't  like  to  give  up  my 
Indian  life.  I  felt  wet  and  I  looked  at 
myself  to  see  whether  I  was  changing  to 
a  white  man.  They  finished  me  but  it 
did  not  change  me. 

"After  thirty  years  away  from  my  peo- 
ple, I  returned  and  before  a  fire  sat  an 
Indian  woman  with  disheveled  hair, 
with   soiled   and   torn    clothing;   with  a 


stolid  face  from  which  no  ray  of  intelli- 
gence shone.  She  seemed  to  me,  as  I 
stood  near  her,  more  of  an  animal  than 
a  human  being,  and  I  asked  myself, 
'Can  it  be  true  that  that  being  has  a 
soul  ?'  That  woman  was  my  stepmother 
and  through  her  veins  flowed  the  same 
kind  of  blood  that  coursed  through  mine, 
^'hat  she  was  I  should  probably  have 
been  without  the  influences  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

"While  standing  near  the  same  fire,  I 
saw  a  man  with  red  hair  sitting  not  far 
away  with  scarcely  more  intelligence 
apparent  than  that  I  have  just  described. 

"  'Who  is  that?'  I  asked. 

"  'Why  that  is  Mickey.' 
''And     who     is    Mickey?— an     Irish 
Indian.' 

"And  then  I  remembered  that  my 
people  had  stolen  a  little  Irish  boy 
shortly  before  I  left  them,  a  bright,  red- 
headed Irish  lad.  But  what  changes 
time  had  wrought  with  us  both  !  Here 
he  sat  as  ragged,  as  filthy,  as  loathsome 
as  the  most  degraded  Indian  of  the  tribe 
— more  of  an  Indian  than  I  born  an 
Indian,  and  I  more  of  a  white  man  than 
he  born  of  white  parents.  It  took  thirty 
years  hard  knocks  to  do  that  to  me." 

Indeed  yes,  good  Doctor  Montezuma, 
there  are  few  if  any  beings  who  wear  the 
human  form,  who  have  not  only  souls, 
but  also  the  "hope  and  longing  common 
to  all  humanity."  Among  the  most 
crushed  and  down-fallen  sorrow  inspires 
hope,  and  hope  nourished  developes 
faith,  and  since  faith  must  have  an  ob- 
ject, creeds  and  ceremonies  have  been 
evolved  by  the  strong  consciousness  of 
human  weakness  and  the  soul's  imper- 
ative need  of  a  power  higher  than  man's 
to  lean  upon,  even  among  those  who 
have  no  clear  understanding  of  the  re- 
lationship between  God  and  man. 

Possibly  through  reading  the  Book  of 
Mormon  when   quite    young  I  have  felt 
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deeply  interested  in  the  redemption  of 
the  Indians.  Wishing  to  investigate 
more  thoroughly  the  spiritual  side  of  the 
Indian  nature,  I  sought  and  obtained 
such  a  deluge  of  reading  matter  that  I 
was  well  nigh  bewildered  by  it  and  have 
spent  some  months  in  reading  the  Re- 
portsof  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  in  order 
to  sort  out  and  condense  such  facts  as  I 
found  interesting  to  myself  and  trust 
may  be  useful  to  the  young  men  who 
read  this  article,  if  a  time  shall  haply 
come  when  they  shall  be  sent  among 
the  people  of  Lehi  to  teach  them  the 
Gospel  as  it  was  taught  to  their  ances- 
tors by  inspired  Prophets  and  Apostles. 
A  large  volume  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology  is  almost  wholly  devoted 
to  the  different  forms  of  worship  among 
the  American  Indians,  the  Ghost  Dance 
religion  and  Sioux  outbreak  of  1890 
being  given  special  prominence.  Histo- 
rical references  from  the  writings  of 
Prescott,  Brinton,  Humboldt,  Bandelier, 
Pritts,  Parkman,  Schoolcraft,  Drake  and 
Heckewelder,  are  liberally  made  use  of, 
Heckewelder  ought  to  be  reliable  as  he 
spent  fifty  years  as  a  missionary  among 
the  Delwares.  Mr.  James  Mooney, 
the  author  of  the  volume,  acknowledges 
the  aid  of  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  office  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  War 
Department  and  so  many  others,  who 
were  in  positions  to  give  reliable  infor- 
mation, that  their  names  occupy  almost 
an  entire  page  of  the  large  book.  In 
addition  to  this  Mr.  Mooney  spent  three 
years  in  personal  investigation.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  as  correspondents 
some  of  the  best  educated  and  success- 
ful of  Carlisle's  graduates,  and  am  a  con- 
stant reader  of  the  most  reliable  of  the 
Indian  Publications.  Having  made  this 
general  statement  of  the  sources  of  my 
information,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
burden  this  article  with  the  names  of 
those  whose  patient  labors  have  brought 


to  light  the  facts  herein  set  forth, 
and  will  only  add  that  when  convenient 
I  have  used  their  language  in  preference 
to  my  own. 

The  Ghost  Dance  religion  is  but  a. 
renewal  under  a  modified  form,  of  the 
faith  of  the  Aztecs.  The  Aztecs,  as  far 
back  as  authentic  or  profane  history  can 
trace,  believed  in  the  coming  of  God  ;  a 
God  who  would  be  a  white  man  with  a 
flowing  beard,  who  would  combine  the 
love  and  power  of  Moses  and  the  Mes- 
siah ;  who  would  at  His  coming  restore 
to  them  all  the  wealth  and  power  tradi- 
tion taught  them  had  been  enjoyed  by 
their  ancestors.  According  to  Brinton, 
"It  was  this  faith  in  a  white  deliverer 
from  the  East,  opened  the  gate  to  the 
Spaniards  at  their  first  coming  alike  in 
Haiti,  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Peru." 
Prescott  writes  of  the  gentle  and  kindly 
welcome  the  natives  gave  the  white 
strangers,  believing  them  to  be  the  chil- 
dren or  kindred  of  their  long  lost  bene- 
factor (Juetzalcoatl,  who  had  been  a 
very  Christ  to  them.  He  had  been 
teacher,  friend  and  father.  He  had 
instructed  them  in  agriculture,  house 
building,  and  the  art  of  government,  the 
regulation  of  authority  and  all  the  peace- 
ful modes  of  life.  His  mission  among 
them  is  beautifully  portrayed  in  Longfel- 
low's Hiawatha.  Prescott  adds  that 
the  first  overbearing  demands  of  the 
Spaniards  awakened  no  resentment,  for 
may  not  the  gods  claim  their  own  and 
is  not  resistance  to  the  divine  will  a 
crime?  Not  until  the  most  sacred  things 
of  the  natives  were  trampled  under 
foot,  and  the  streets  of  the  holy  city 
itself  ran  red  with  the  blood  of  their 
slaughtered  princes,  did  they  read  aright 
the  awful  prophecy  by  the  light  of  their 
blazing  temples  and  know  that  instead 
of  the  children  of  an  incarnate  god  they 
had  welcomed  a  horde  of  incarnate 
devils.     The  light  of  civilization    would 
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be  poured  on  their  land,   but  it  would     soil,  yet   the  white   men    who   claimed 


be  the  light  of  a  consuming  fire,  before 
which  their  barbaric  glory,  their  institu- 
tions, their  very  existence  and  name  as 
a  nation  would  wither  and  become 
extinct.  Their  doom  was  sealed  when 
the  white  man  had  set  his  foot  on  their 


America  by  right  of  discovery,  felt  that 
the  simple  natives  were  amply  compen- 
sated for  their  losses  by  the  religion  and 
civilization  introduced  among  them  by 
their  conquerors. 

Martha  J.  Lewis. 


(to  be  continued.) 
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WALKINC    DELEGATES  AND    BLACKMAIL. 


THE  representatives  of  the  labor 
unions,  the  men  who  act  as  go- 
betweens  of  the  union  and  the 
employers,  are  called  walking 
delegates.  These  men  are  often  invest- 
ed with  unusual  powers.  They  may 
order  strikes,  adjust  difficulties,  and  in- 
tercede generally  in  the  interest  of  the 
workers  who  belong  to  the  union;  and 
their  decisions  have  often  a  very  binding 
force  upon  all   members  of  the  union. 

The  "discretion"  of  the  walking  dele- 
gate is  sometimes  a  terrorizing  power 
over  the  employers  who  are  anxious  to 
be  at  peace  with  the  men  because  of  the 
great  loss  sustained  whenever  strikes  oc- 
cur. It  is  now  claimed  that  some  of 
these  walking  delegates  have  been  receiv- 
ing from  the  employers  sums  of  money 
which  have  been  really  a  bribe  given  by 
employers  for  self-protection. 

The  temptation  for  a  man  who  has 
gained  considerable  ascendency  over  his 
fellow  men  and  made  himself  a  labor 
leader  has  proven  too  great  for  many  of 
these  leaders,  or  walking  delegates,  to 
withstand.  The  walking  delegate  has 
invented  this  grievance  or  the  other  as 
pretexts  for  conferences  with  the  em- 
ployer, and  the  employer  has  found  out 
that  what  the  walking  delegate  wanted 


was  not  an  adjustment  of  difficulties  but 
a  bribe;  and  some  of  the  employers  have 
thought  it  cheaper  to  buy  the  walk- 
ing delegate  than  to  fight  him.  The 
temptation  of  men  in  all  ranks  of  life 
when  authority  and  power  come  to  them 
to  exercise  it  for  purely  personal  ends 
is  always  very  great,  and  the  labor  union 
leaders  are  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Perhaps  a  very  large  amount  of  the  diffi- 
culties between  labor  and  capital  could 
be  avoided  were  it  not  for  the  influence 
of  agitators  who  gain  ascendency  over 
their  fellows.  Agitators  are  always  un- 
safe leaders,  and  it  is  extremely  import- 
ant that  men  should  know  in  every  cir- 
cumstance of  life  who  are  and  who  are 
not  safe  leaders. 

The  choice  of  leadership,  therefore,  is 
one  of  far  reaching  consequence  to  men 
everywhere;  and  confidence,  as  a  rule, 
is  seldom  properly  placed — when  men 
who  enjoy  the  confidence  of  their  fellows 
do  not  feel  themselves  responsible  to  a 
higher  power  than  their  own  and  expect 
no  other  accounting  than  that  which 
they  must  make  in  this  life. 

0 

THE  VATICAN. 

The  Vatican  is  the  official  residence 
of    the    Pope   and   joins    the  great    St. 
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Peter's  cathedral  at  Rome.  The  Vatican 
is  not  only  filled  with  historic  interest 
but  its  seven  thousand  rooms  are  a  liter- 
al storehouse  of  that  which  is  most 
precious  in  art  and  literature.  It  is  said 
that  there  is  more  gold  in  the  Vatican 
than  in  the  Klondike,  and  more  jewels 
than  are  found  in  the  South  African 
mines.  During  the  jubilee  year  of  the 
Pope's  priesthood  in  1888,  tons  of  gold 
poured  into  that  building.  On  the  jubi- 
lee day  three  million  dollars  in  gold  coin 
were  presented. 

The  Vatican  contains  some  noted  gems, 
one  a  most  notable  diamond  from  Presi- 
dent Kruger.  It  has  also  a  celebrated 
topaz  weighing  one  thousand,  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  grams.  The  artist 
Carletto  spent  twelve  years  of  his  life  en- 
graving upon  this  topaz  a  representation 


of  the  Last  Supper.  This  gem  alone  is 
valued  at  eighty-eight  thousand  dollars. 
The  laces  in  the  papal  wardrobe  are 
estimated  at  nearly  one  million  dollars. 
The  Pope  himself  received  gifts  which 
he  might  regard  as  his  own  valued  at 
five  millions.  From  his  will,  however,  it 
appears  that  this  wealth  goes  to  his  suc- 
cessor. During  his  pontificate  of  a  little 
more  than  twenty-five  years  he  has  been 
able  to  create  a  contingent  fund  of 
something  like  thirty  millions. 

The  Vatican  has  been  the  recipient 
of  the  most  devoted  and  inspired  work 
of  Italian  artists.  The  painting  of  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  by  Michael 
Angelo  is  one  of  the  greatest  master- 
pieces of  art.  The  value  of  the  treas- 
ures contained  in  that  historic  building 
is  beyond  computation. 


SOME  SLIPS  OF  THE  TONGUE. 


I 


T  was  a  learned  Oxford  Univers- 
ity preacher  who  announced 
"Hymn  number  358,  From  Ice- 
land's Greasy  Mountains,"  and  after  re- 
ferring in  his  sermon  to  "Bon,  the  Jap- 
tist,"  corrected  himself  by  saying,  "No, 
no  !  I  mean  the  Japtist  Bon." 

It  was  another  Oxford  Don  who  one 
Sunday  startled  his  congregation  by 
giving  out,  "Hymn  175.  The  175th 
hymn — Kinquering  Congs  their  Titles 
Take;"  and  another  of  the  learned  fra- 
ternity who,  preaching  a  sermon  in  hon- 
or of  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee, 
referred  to  Her  Majesty  in  these  impress- 
ive words:  "Now,  my  brethren,  you 
have  a  queer  Dean,  a  very  queer  Dean, 
and  a  very  queer  Dean  indeed;"  and  to 
this  day  there  are  some  who  decline  to 
believe  that  the  preacher  was  not  having 


a  sly  hit  at  the  Dean  of  his  college, 
with  whom  he  was  not  on  the  best  of 
terms  and  who  was  noted  for  his  oddi- 
ties. 

Many  amusing  verbal  lapses  are  cred- 
ited to  the  genial  and  popular  head  of 
one  of  the  Oxford  colleges.  It  was  he, 
so  they  say,  who  once  preached  from 
the  text,  "For  now  we  see  through  a 
dark  glassly,"  and  transmuted  the  "Lov- 
ing Shepherd"  into  the  "Shoving  Leop- 
ard" in  one  of  his  sermons.  ( )n  another 
occasion,  when  he  was  pressed  by  a 
friend  to  stay  the  night  in  London,  he 
answered  with  decision,  "No,  thank 
you,  I  must  return  to  Oxford  by  the 
5:50  town  drain." 

This  gentleman,  who  enjoys  his  slips 
as  much  as  any  one,  was  lecturing  one 
day  from  nine  to  ten  on  Greek    history 
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for  men  in  their  final  school;  and  at 
eleven  he  gave  an  hour's  lecture  to 
Freshmen  on  the  Fourth  Gospel.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  Biblical  exposition 
it  dawned  on  him  that  perhaps  he  had 
got  a  little  mixed,  and,  by  way  of  pre- 
caution he  said:  "Gentlemen,  before 
you  go,  would  you  kindly  look  through 
your  notes,  and  wherever  I  said  'Peri- 
cles'scratch  it  out  and  write  'St.  John.'  ' 

It  was  a  learned  Dean  of  an  Oxford 
college  who  once  gave  a  severe  lecture 
to  a  lazy  undergraduate,  finishing  with 
these  crushing  words:  "I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  speak  so  severely  to  you,  but  I 
am  creditably  informed  that  you  have 
broken  many  rules  of  the  college;  you 
have  been  incorrigibly  lazy;  and  to 
crown  it  all  you  have  willfully  tasted 
two  worms. "  Of  course  the  poor  gen- 
tleman meant  "wasted  two  terms,"  and 
the  delinquent  was  under  no  delusion  as 
to  his  meaning. 

The  same  Dean  once  kept  a  friend 
waiting  an  unconscionable  time  for  him 
outside  his  house,  and  then  emerging  in 
a  resplendent  silk  hat,  apologized  thus: 
"So  sorry  to  have  kept  you.      The  fact 


is,  I  have  been  hushing  my  black  brat." 
A  learned  professor  of  Cambridge 
University  was  the  hero  of  the  following 
story:  Once  when  he  was  staying  in 
town  he  was  asked  by  a  friend  to  meet 
him  at  a  certain  hostelry  in  a  London 
suburb.  On  the  day  appointed  the  pro- 
fessor took  train  to  Greenwich  and  spent 
some  hours  in  vain  attempts  to  discover 
an  inn  by  the  name  of  "The  Dull  Man," 
finally  returning  to  town  without  catch- 
ing a  glimpse  of  his  friend  or  the  rende- 
vous.  All  the  time  the  friend  had  been 
awaiting  him  as  arranged,  at  "The 
Green  Man,  Dulwich." 

But  perhaps  the  best  story  of  all,  which 
is  told  by  a  well-known  Oxford  pro- 
fessor, is  this:  "I  was  returning  the 
other  evening  along  the  Witney  road, 
when,  as  I  neared  the  station,  owing  to 
my  indifferent  sight,  I  ran  into  a  man 
crouching  at  the  edge  of  the  footpath; 
we  rolled  over  together  and  were  both 
somewhat  bruised.  'It  was  my  fault,' 
said  the  stranger  to  me,  on  recovering 
his  breath  'but  I  was  onlv  stopping  to 
boil  my  icicle.' " 

Selected. 
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N  April,  1902,  when  the  late  Pope 
Leo  XIII  was  in  practically  per- 
il feet  health,  the  pontiff  remarked 
in  a  serious  conversation  with  Father  Per- 
osi,  the  Italian  priest,  whose  musical 
compositions  have  made  him  famous 
the  world  over,  that  he  was  convinced 
that  his  successor  would  be  Cardinal 
Sarto,  the  patriarch  of  Venice. 

Cardinal   Sartc,    now    Pope   Pius    X, 
evidently  did  not  seriously  consider  him- 


self a  candidate  for  the  papacy,  for  the 
evening  before  his  election  he  declared 
in  speaking  to  a  friend  who  had  sug- 
gested that  he  might  be  the  next  pope, 
that  when  he  started  for  Rome  from 
Venice  he  had  bought  a  return  ticket. 
But  the  unexpected  has  happened,  and 
Leo's  prediction  has  been  fulfilled-  Car- 
dinal Sarto  is  Pope  Pius  X. 

The  cardinal  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most   learned    men  in   the   church. 
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He  is  a  stickler  for  the  exact  truth  as 
between  the  church  and  the  people,  and 
won  much  renown  some  years  ago  by 
destroying  some  relics  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity. In  addition  to  his  abilities, 
the  cardinal  is  from  the  sweetness  of  his 
nature,  beloved  by  many  millions  of 
people. 

Pope  Pius  X  is  sixty-eight  years  of 
age.  He  was  born  at  Riese  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Venice  and  was  educated  in  the 
Salesian  institute  at  Cottolengo.  He 
was  always  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind, 
and  when  a  young  man  his  rector  said 
to  him  that  he  had  never  been  a  child. 
Cardinal  Sarto  was  not  "discovered" 
until  he  had  reached  middle-age.  He 
was  a  parish  priest  in  the  province  of 
Venice  for  the  most  of  his  years,  and 
finally  became  a  bishop.  His  high  ex- 
ecutive abilities  became  known  soon 
after  his  elevation  and  were  recognized 
by  the  authorities  of  the  church.  It  was 
not  until  1893  that  he  was  created  a 
cardinal,  at  which  time  he  was  also 
named  as  patriarch  of  Venice. 

Cardinal  Sarto  had  not  been  in  office 
more  than  a  year  before  he  publicly  de- 
clared for  a  union  between  church  and 
state.  His  utterances  created  a  great 
sensation,  and  it  was  feared  by  many  of 
his  friends  that  he  might  have  offended 
the  pope  by  the  fervor  of  his  words. 
Apparently  he  received  the  silent  appro- 
bation of  the  pope,  in  whose  estimation 
he  ever  held  a  firm  place. 

For  more  than  three  decades  a  gulf 
has  yawned  between  the  rival  palaces  of 
king  and  pope,  a  gulf  material  and  poli- 
tical. For  thirty-five  years — since  the 
Italians  battered  down  the  massive  walls 
near  the  old  Porto  Pio — earnest  men 
and  noble  women  of  all  parties  have 
been  dreaming  and  hoping  that  the 
mighty  breach  between  victors  and  van- 
quished might  in  some   way  be  closed. 

It  was  said  of   Pope  Leo  that  in  1878, 


when  he  had  just  succeeded  Pope  Pius 
IX,  he  longed  for  some  arrangement 
with  the  Italians,  but  if  he  did  reasons 
of  state  outweighed  his  private  wish. 
He  remained  silent. 

Many  persons  declare  that  it  is  imper- 
ative that  the  next  pontiff  should  be  a 
prelate  who  would  devote  his  entire 
energies  to  reforms  of  an  administrative 
and  economic  character;  and  likewise  to 
the  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  the  church. 
Cardinal  Sarto,  the  patriarch  of  Venice 
is  the  man  above  all  others  who  fills 
these  requirements.  He  is  probably  the 
most  able  administrator  of  the  Italian 
episcopacy.  He  combines  firmness  and 
determination  with  abundant  fact  and 
common  sense,  and  has  managed  to  in- 
stitute a  number  of  very  practical  reforms 
in  his  arch  diocese  of  Venice  without  giv- 
ing offense  either  to  the  clergy  or  the 
laity.  He  has  always  understood  how  to 
maintain  an  agreeable  yet  dignified 
modus  vivendi  with  the  Italian  author- 
ities, and  is  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
members  of  the  reigning  house  of  Italy. 

/.   H.    Ward. 


THE  TONGUE. 

"The boneless  tongue,  so  small  and  weak, 
Can  crush  and  kill,"  declared  the  Greek. 

"The  tongue  destroys  a  greater  horde," 
The  Turk  asserts,  "than  does  the  sword." 

The  Persian  proverb  wisely  saith, 
"A  lengthy  tongue— an  early  death." 
Or  sometimes  takes  this  form  instead: 
"Don't  let  your  tongue  cutoff  your  head." 

"The  tongue  can  speak  a  word  whose  speed," 
Says  the  Chinese,  "outstrips  the  steed." 
While  Arab  sage  doth  this  impart: 
"The  tongue's  great  storehouse  is  the  heart." 
From  Hebrew  wit  the  maxim  sprung: 
"Though  feet  should  slip,  ne'er  let  the  tongue." 
The  sacred  writer  crowns  the  whole, 

"Who  ke^ps  his  tongue  doth  keep  his  soul  " 

Selected. 
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TOBACCO. 


\AT  HAT  is  tobacco?  Why, 'tis  one  of 
the  most  filthy,  obnoxious  sub- 
Bggaal  stances  in  existence  as  it  is  now 
used.  It  belongs  to  several  species  of 
plants,  some  of  which  grow  to  the  height 
of  six  feet  or  more,  and  bear  large, 
coarse  leaves,  on  their  simple,  upright 
stalks.  The  stalks  are  cut  off  close  to 
the  ground  and  hung  upon  long  rods, 
either  in  the  fields  or  in  the  curing 
houses  to  dry.  The  leaves  are  soon 
stripped  off  the  stems  and  bound  in 
small  bundles.  These  are  placed  in 
heaps  on  the  floor  to  ferment,  or  heat 
slowly  till  certain  changes  take  place  in 
them.  After  this  impure  process  of  fer- 
mentation, they  are  ready  to  be  made 
into  cigars,  snuff  or  other  tobacco  goods. 
It  may  be  raised  in  most  all  parts  of  the 
earth;  but  is  a  native  of  America,  our 
own  country. 

In  the  eighth  verse  of  the  eighty-ninth 
section  of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants, 
is  recorded:  "And  again,  tobacco  is  not 
for  the  body,  and  is  not  good  for  man, 
but  is  an  herb  for  bruises  and  all  sick  cat- 
tle,to  be  used  with  judgment  and  skill." 

Tobacco  is  not  used  as  much  for  the 
purpose  for  which  God  designed  it  as  to 
indulge  a  false  appetite  which  men  have 
cultivated;  hence  the  definition  of  the 
word  has  grown  to  be,  "a  plant  used  for 
smoking  and  chewing,"  instead  of  "an 
herb  for  bruises  and  sick  animals," 
which  should  be  the  true  one.  All 
members  of  the   Church  of  Jesus  Christ 


of  Latter-day  Saints  should  know  that 
tobacco  ought  not  to  be  partaken  of  by 
them,  yet  how  many  there  are  who  form 
the  habit  of  its  continual  use!  None 
are  justified  in  so  doing,  although  some 
have  inherited  a  craving  for  it  from  their 
progenitors,  and  find  it  much  more 
difficult  to  refrain  from  it  than  others  do. 
But  according  to  the  justice  of  the 
Father,  the  ones  who  are  given  to  wrong 
inclinations,  yet  most  diligently  strive 
to  overcome  their  faults,  will  receive 
greater  rewards  than  those  to  whom  it 
is  natural  to  act  in  accordance  with 
God's  desires.  Some  may  say  that  if 
one  generation  should  overcome  its 
faults  the  next  would  have  but  few 
opportunities  to  becomegood  andnoble; 
but,  not  so,  for  God  deals  justly,  and  all 
will  have  chances  of  being  tested  some- 
time. 

We  claim  to  belong  to  the  only  true 
church  of  Christ, and  to  have  thebestand 
most  perfect  system  of  religion  on  earth; 
but  how  often  we  find  it  the  case  that 
our  own  members  are  setting  bad  exam- 
ples before  those  not  of  our  faith!  Not 
by  the  use  of  tobacco  only,  but  in  many 
other  respects.  The  one  who  sets  the 
example  by  using  the  filthy  weed, 
tobacco,  or  indulges  in  any  other  harm- 
ful practice,  is  almost  as  much  to  blame 
for  the  folly  of  the  one  who  follows  in 
his  footsteps  as  the  follower  himself  is, 
and  will  be  punished  accordingly.  How 
pleasing  it  would  be  if  every  man  and 
boy  would  repeat   and  practice  the  fol- 
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lowing    words    every     time 
tempted  to  touch  tobacco. 


they 


are 


"I'll  never  use   tobacco,  no: 
It  is  a  filthy  weed; 
I'll  never  put  it  in  my  mouth," 
Said  little  Robert  Reid. 

"O,  no;  I'll  never  smoke  or  chew; 
'Tis  very  wrong  indeed; 
It  spoils  the  health,  it  makes  bad  breath," 
Said  little  Robert  Reid." 

The  Mexicans  say  that  tobacco  is 
healthful,  and  makes  their  lungs  strong; 
but  we  know  different,  and  so  would 
they  had  they  been  taught  by  God 
through  revelation  as  we  have.  But  the 
time  will  come  when  they  will  have  the 
privilege  to  read  and  study  as  we  do. 

The  young  ladies  of  a  settlement  or 
ward,  mav  have  a  great  influence  over 
the  young  men  if  they  only  seek  the 
Lord  for  assistance  in  so  doing.  They 
may  have  an  influence  that  may  be 
likened  to  a  rainstorm  in  a  parched 
forest,  or  the  persuasion  of  a  kind,  lov- 
ing parent  on  a  small  child.  Every 
father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  neighbor, 
and  each  member  of  a  ward  has  an  influ- 
ence upon  others,  either  for  good  or  evil, 
and  can  make  it  for  good  if  perfect  trust 
in  God  is  brought  to  bear,  as  well  as 
humble,  determined  self  endeavor. 
Laura  A.  Moffett,  age  16, 

COLONIA  DUBLAN,   CHIHUAHUA,    MEXICO. 


OUR  PRESIDENTS. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  first  six  Presi- 
dents of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  was  written  for  the 
Olio  Primary  and  spoken  by  six  little 
boys  at  asocial  given  by  the  association: 

Joseph  Smith,  the  first  President  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
born  December  23,  1805,  martyred  June  27, 
1844. 


We  read  of  him,  a  ruddy,  manly  youth, 

A  studious,  earnest  seeker  for  eternal  truth; 

And  with  the  key  of  faith  he  opened  wide  the 

door 
To  the  higher  exaltations  on  eternity's  living 

shore. 
He  was  the  spiritual  giant  of  his  age, 
And  died  a  martyred  Prophet,  Seer,  and  Sage. 

Brigham  Young,  the  second  President  of  thp 
Church,  born  June  1,  1801,  sustained  President 
of  the  Church  December  5,  1847,  died  at  home 
August  29,  1877. 

Born  of  humble  parentage, 

Inured  to  toil  in  youth, 
Of  Joseph's  royal  lineage, 

He  dared  to  grasp  the  truth. 
And  followed  to  the  fountain  head 

The  laws  that  lead  to  God, 
And  inspiration  named  him  here, 

"The  Lion  of  the  Lord." 
And  well  he  earned  the  eulogy, 

A  man  of  iron  nerve, 
From  duties  Joseph  pointed  out, 

No  power  could  make  him  swerve. 

As  Joshua  was  to  Moses  good, 
So  Brigham  unto  Joseph  stood. 

A  statesman,  prophet,  pioneer, 
True  second  to  the  mighty  Seer. 

John  Taylor,  third  President  of  the  Church, 
born  November  1,  1808,  became  President  Octo- 
ber 10,  1880,  died  July  25,  1887. 

No  grander  one  among  them  all, 

Than  he,  majestic,  princely,  tall, 
Unmindful  of  the  world's  scorn, 

He  was,  indeed,  a  hero  born. 
Four  balls  received  when  Joseph  fell 

His  loyalty  to  Joseph  tell. 
Called  to  the  front  in  a  stormy  time, 

He  knew  his  Master's  will  sublime; 
And  fearless,  with  bold  hand  and  tongue, 

He  followed  closely  Brigham  Young. 

Wiltord  Woodruff,  the  fourth  President  of  the 
Church,  born  March  1,  1807,  sustained  as  Presi- 
dent in  April,  1889,  died  September  2,  1898. 

Firm,  patient,  meek  in  heart  and  mind, 
A  faithful  friend  to  all  mankind: 
Inspired  of  God  to  procure  a  balm, 
The  surging  billows  of  strife  to  calm; 
At  least  for  a  time,  the  wild  storms  cease, 
And  the  good  ship  Zion  sails  in  peace; 
While  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  grand, 
Was  done  under  Wilford's  prophetic  hand. 
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Lorenzo  Suow,  fifth  President  of  the  Church, 
born  April  3,  1814,  sustained  as  President  Octo- 
ber g,  1898,  died  October  10,  1901. 

The  last  of  the  Apostles  who, 

With  Joseph  and  Hyrum  stood  firm  and  true; 

Hence  his  testimonies  were  gladly  heard, 

And  appealed  to  the  Saints  as  "the  living  word," 

To  all  who  value  and  love  the  truth, 

The  revelation  given  him  in  youth, 

"As  man  is,  God  once  was, 

As  God  is,  man  may  become," 

"Will  brighten  each  step  in  salvation's  cause, 

Throughout  all  the  Millennium. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  sixth  President  of  the 
■Church,  born  November  13,  1838,  sustained  as 
President  November  10,  1901. 

A  worthy  son  of  the  martyred  Hyrum, 

A  vigorous  branch  of  a  noble  line. 

Born  under  the  gospel  covenant, 
And  a  strict  observer  of  laws  divine; 

We  look  to  him  as  a  beacon  light 
Shining  from  Zion's  loftiest  tower; 

A  man  of  strength,  who  dares  do  right, 
"A  witness  for  God"  in  the  "eleventh  hour," 

Leading  the  Saints  to  that  crowning  height 
To  be  reached   ere   that  other  Temple    shall 
stand. 

On  Zion's  consecrated,  chosen  land. 

/.  R.  V. 


THE  LETTER-BOX. 

Who  Taught  Them? 

One  day,  some  years  ago,  my  papa 
brought  home  two  chickens.  We  made 
a  nest,  put  thirteen  eggs  in  it,  and  placed 
one  of  the  hens  on  the  nest  to  hatch 
out  little  chicks.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks  twelve  little  chicks  came  out  of 
their  shells.  They  appeared  quite  sur- 
prised as  they  looked  around  and  saw 
such  a  great  big  world.  But  they  were 
quite  happy.  Their  mama  was  with 
them,  and  they  could  hear  her  voice 
clucking  all  the  time,  as  she  went  about 
from  place  to  place  hunting  up  crumbs 
for  her  hungry  babies.  The  third  day 
about  noon,  the  mother  and  chicks  were 
out   in   the   lot.       We   stood   watching 


them.  Suddenly  the  mother  uttered  a 
shrill  scream,  and  the  twelve  baby  chicks 
ran  as  fast  as  they  could  and  got  under 
their  mother's  wings.  We  wondered 
why  they  did  this;  and  we  soon  found 
out.  Right  over  our  heads,  soaring 
round  and  round,  was  a  large  hawk. 
Had  the  hen  not  seen  the  hawk,  or  had 
the  chicks  not  obeyed  their  mother's 
call,  no  doubt  one  of  their  number 
would  have  served  as  a  lunch  for  the 
hawk  that  day.  I  wonder  if  any  of  the 
little  Letter-Box  readers  and  writers 
could  tell  who  taught  the  little  chicks  to 
fly  for  safety  beneath  their  mother's 
wings.  If  we  children  would  always 
obey  our  parents  as  the  little  chicks 
obeyed  the  call  of  their  mother,  we 
would  often  be  saved  from  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.     I  am  13  years  old. 

Marion  Taylor. 


How  Buttercup  Went  to  Church. 

In  a  piece  of  a  New  York  paper,  I 
found  this  pleasing  little  story,  and 
thinking  you  would  all  enjoy  reading  it, 
I  send  it  to  you  through  the  Juvenile 
Instructor.  I  think  nearly  all  children 
like  to  read.  I  know  I  do.  I  am  eleven 
years  old. 

Mary  Melissa  Gray. 

"It  was  a  pretty  church,  and  all  about 
it  were  fields  of  daisies  and  sweet-smel- 
ing  clover.  Now  when  Buttercup  went 
to  this  church,  she  did  not  go  to  the 
regular  service,  but  to  Sunday  School. 
Buttercup  was  a  large,  yellow  cow,  who 
belonged  in  the  field  next  to  the  church, 
in  which  she  ought  to  have  stayed. 
There  was  plenty  of  nice  grass  there  for 
her  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  But 
Buttercup,  like  a  good  many  people, 
wanted  a  change,  and  when  she  saw  all 
the  boys  and  girls  going  into  the  church 
door,  she  thought  she  would  like  to  go. 
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She  tried  all  the  rails  of  the  fence  till 
she  found  one  that  was  loose.  Then 
she  jerked  her  head  up  and  down,  till 
she  unfastened  it  so  she  could  crawl 
through  on  her  knees. 

"The  Sunday  School  had  begun  by 
this  time,  but  Buttercup  did  not  mind 
that.  She  walked  into  the  church  quiet- 
ly, and  as  the  children  and  their  teach- 
ers were  all  singing,  no  one  noticed  her 
at  first.  The  children  were  sitting  in 
the  pews  nearest  the  chancel,  so  Butter- 
cup got  half  way  up  the  aisle  before  any 
one  saw  her.  Then  one  little  boy  turned 
his  head.  He  was  so  frightened  his 
hymnal  fell  on  the  floor,  and  he  cried 
out,  "Oh,  see  the  cow!"  Then  it  seemed 
as  if  everybody  screamed.  One  of  the 
teachers  got  on  the  top  of  the  little  cabi- 
net organ,  and  two  or  three  stood  up  on 
the  seats. 

Buttercup,  however,  paid  no  attention 
to  them.  She  saw  a  nice  red  apple 
sticking  out  of  a  boy's  pocket,  and  she 
thought  she  would  like  to  have  it.  The 
bov,  who  was  Jack  Nichols,  did  not 
know  what  she  wanted, so  when  she  came 
near  he  jumped  over  into  the  next  pew 
and  knocked  little  Daisy  Finlay's  hat 
off,  and  that  made  Daisy  cry. 

"What  Buttercup  would  have  done 
next,  I  don't  know;  so  many  people 
cried  'Shoo!'  and  there  was  so  much 
noise,  she  might  have  got  frightened  her- 
self, and  a  frightened  cow  can  do  a  great 
deal  of  damage  in  a  church;  but  Miss 
Lloyd,  who  was  the  superintendent, 
called  to  every  one  to  be  quiet.  Then 
two  or  three  of  the  bigger  boys  said  if 
they  had  a  stick,  they  thought  they 
could  get  her  out.  But  Miss  Lloyd 
spoke  again. 

'  'It  there  is  any  boy  here  whom  the 
cow  knows, 'she  said,  'I  think  she  would 
follow  him  out,  and  that  would  be  bet- 
ter than  trying  to  drive  her.' 

''She's   my   grandfather's  cow, '  said 


Bruce  Smith,  'and  I  guess  she  will  fol- 
low me.'  So  he  went  in  front  of  her 
and  called  'Buttercup,  Buttercup!'  and, 
sure  enough,  she  went  after  him. 

"Now  the  vestry  door  was  open,  and 
just  opposite  that  was  another  door 
opening  out  on  the  grass.  As  soon  as 
Buttercup  caught  sight  of  the  nice  grass, 
she  ran  out  and  began  to  nibble  the 
fresh  bits  around  the  doorstep.  Then, 
as  much  as  to  say  'good-bye,'  she  kicked 
up  her  feet,  tossed  her  head,  and  trotted 
off  to  her  own  field." 


An  Interesting  Journey. 

My  dear  friends:  I  wish  to  relate  an 
account  of  our  journey  from  Leeds, 
Utah,  to  Butlerville.  It  was  a  long  and 
tiresome  one  because  of  the  mud  and 
rain.  One  hundred  miles  to  travel  by 
team  to  the  railroad  station,  took  twelve 
days,  as  we  had  to  lay  over  a  day  at 
almost  every  camping  place.  There 
were  three  of  us  besides  our  driver;  ma, 
Janey  (my  invalid  sister),  and  myself. 
When  at  last  we  arrived  at  the  station, 
we  were  tired  out.  We  laid  over  one 
day,  and  started  on  the  train  for  Sandy 
station,  which  we  reached  at  1 1  o'clock 
at  night.  To  our  dismay,  no  one  was 
there  to  meet  us,  and  we  had  six  miles 
to  go.  My  brother-in-law  had  just  gone, 
thinking  the  train  had  passed  and  we 
had  not  come.  We  were  in  a  pretty 
plight.  But  we  hired  a  team  to  take 
us  to  Butlerville,  where  we  live  now. 
We  were  tired  out  from  our  long  jour- 
ney, but  thankful  we  arrived  safely  at 
our  destination. 

Your  little  friend, 

Mary  Smith,  age  12. 

0 

The  Primaries  of  Salt  Lake  Stake  at  Saltair. 

We  had  our  Primary  Stake  outing  on 
the  3rd  of  August  this  year.     It  was  the 
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best  day  we  ever  had,  I  think.  My 
mama  went  in  the  morning  and  took  all 
four  of  us  children  and  our  lunch.  It 
was  lovely  to  be  out  there  all  day  and 
play  games  and  swing  and  ride  on  the 
merry-go-round.  And  in  the  afternoon 
papa  came  on  the  train  that  brought 
President  Joseph  F.  Smith  and  the  other 
brethren.  After  they  came  we  had  a 
nice  program  that  we  all  enjoyed  so 
much.  We  all  sang,  and  lots  of  the 
children  danced  for  us,  and  they  looked 
real  pretty.  I  rode  on  one  of  the  lions 
on  the  merry-go-round,  and  mama  said 
it  made  her  think  of  the  time  to  come 
when  the  lions  and  lambs  and  children 
will  all  play  together  and  not  be  afraid. 
Lucy  Alice  Lane,  io  years  old. 
0 

A  Big   Rainstorm 

St.  George,  Utah. 
I  have  been  reading  the  lines  in  the 
Letter-Box  of  August  ist,  called  "She 
Gets  in  at  Last,"  and  also  the  answer 
to  them.  I  am  real  pleased  with  both. 
I  wrote  to  the  Letter-Box  some  time 
ago,  and  was  disappointed  not  to  see 
my  letter  in  print,  but  now  I  know  why 
it  could  not  be  printed.  If  I  do  not  see 
this  in  the  next  issue,  I  shall  write  again 
sometime.  Mama  tells  me  "If  at  first 
you  don't  succeed,  try  again."  We  had 
a  big  rainstorm  here  on  the  23rd  of  July, 
this  year.  We  could  see  streams  of 
water  running  off  the  hills  on  the  north 
and  west  sides  of  town.  And  a  stream 
was  running  down  the  wagon  track  in 
the  street  where  we  live.  The  early 
settlers  say  it  was  the  worst  storm  of 
the  kind  that  has  visited  St.  George 
since  they  have  lived  here.  I  hope  it 
will  be  the  last  of  the  kind,  as  it  did 
considerable  damage.  But  it  did  not 
prevent  our  having  a  nice  time  on  the 
twenty-fourth. 

May  Atkin,  age  10  years. 


Comforted  Through  Prayer. 

Lewiston,  Utah. 
I  thought  I  would  like  to  tell  the  chil- 
dren how  the  Lord  blessed  and  com- 
forted me  when  I  was  sick.  Last  April 
my  brother,  Burns,  aged  sixteen,  and 
my  little  sister,  Elmina,  aged  four,  both 
died  with  diphtheria  and  were  buried  in 
the  same  grave.  This  nearly  broke  our 
hearts.  I  was  sick  at  the  same  time 
with  the  same  disease,  and  I  had  to  stay 
in  a  room  away  from  the  other  children. 
And  I  know  if  the  Lord  had  not  com- 
forted me,  I  could  not  have  stood  it,  I 
was  so  lonely.  So  I  know  He  does  hear 
our  prayers  when  we  have  faith  and 
pray  to  Him.  May  He  bless  all  the  dear 
children. 

Ida  Rean  Rawlins, 

aged  1 1  years. 
m 

From  Bountiful. 

Abraham,  Millard  Co.,  Utah. 

We  take  the  Juvenile  and  like  the 
little  letters,  and  go  to  Sunday  School 
and  Primary.  I  am  ten  years  old.  We 
moved  from  Bountiful  when  I  was  a 
year  and  a  half  old.  I  have  a  brother 
seven,  and  a  sister  five  years  old.  We 
live  on  a  big  farm. 

Your  little  sister  in  the  Gospel, 

Elsie  Hogan. 


Rather  too  Brief. 

Manila,  Uintah  Co.,  Utah. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  the  Juvenile.  My  papa 
is  the  Bishop  over  this  ward.  I  go  to 
Sunday  School,  Brother  Peter  Wall  is 
our  superintendent.  I  have  four  brothers 
and  two  sisters.  With  love  to  all  who 
write  little  letters  to  the  Juvenile, 
I  am  ten  years  old. 

Your  friend, 

Irene  Twitchell. 


Are  You  Far-Sighted? 

Must  you  hold  your  book  or  paper  at  arm's 
length  to  get  the  proper  focus?  If  so,  you 
will  be  far-sighted  in  a  proper  sense  if  you 
come  to  us  at  once  for  a  remedy. 

A  careful  examination  will  cost  you  noth- 
ing, and  the  use  of  proper  passes  will  set  you 
right.  There  is  worse  trouble  ahead  if  you 
fail  to  note  the  warning. 


John  Daynes  &  Sons, 


<J6  Main  Street. 


Opposite  Z.  O.  M.  I. 
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sand  10e  Stamps  to* 

"SMI  II J  Sll"  1 

To  the  Juvenile   Instructor,  | 

104  Templeton  Building.  J 


GatleF  Bros.  Go., 

Ladles' Cloth  Skirts,  all         *o  cr\  1.-.   d;r  (in 

colors,  from 4>0.3U  TO  4O.UU 

Ladles'  Union  3ft/. 

Sults JUC 

Ladles'  Cotton  1  cr_ 

Hose >-"• 

Ladles' and  Gents' Garments,  on.  f-   dj-j  en 

Wool  and  totton  from  "VJC  IO  ^i.JU 

Postage  20c  a  pair  extra. 
Men's  Black  Clay  Worsted  <to  cr\ 

Boys'  and  Youths'  school  suits  cheapest  and 
best  In  town. 

MsSi%^m!0.orc,er.....$J5  00  to  $25.00 

From  l'rovo  Mills  and  all  the  latest  eastern 
styles.  We  also  keep  a  full  line  of  the  very  best 
underwear,  gents'  furnishings,  notions,  shawls, 
blankets,  and  hosiery,  at  the  lowest  prices  for 
good  reliable  goods. 

CUTIiER  BROS.  CO. 

36  Main  Street,      .      .    Salt  Lake  City. 


It  is  an  Impossibility 


To  pind  a   Better 
HntavtaineK  than  the 


VlGTOK  lAIirvISG 
: IVlflCfllllE. 


It  sings  in  all  voices  and  in  all  languages. 
It  is  both  comic  and  sentimental.  It  gives 
us  reproductions  of  the  great  bands  of  the 
world,  also  the  great  lyric  artists.  It  will 
preach  a  sermon  or  tell  a  yarn.  The  voices 
of  all  animals  are  faithfully  portrayed  and 
it  will  reproduce  any  sound  on  earth. 


-SOLD  BY- 


DAYNES  JHUSIC  GO, 

THE  LEADING  MUSIC  DEALERS. 

74  |«ain  Street,     -     Salt  Lake  City. 


School  Desks, 
Opera  Chairs, 
Church  Seating. 


We  invite  School  Trustees  and  all  those  interested 
in  the  furnishing  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Churche* 
to  communicate  with  us.  Our  goods  are  of  the  best 
quality  and  terms  reasonable.  We  carry  the  famous 
ANDREWS'  SCHOOL  DESK. 

H.  WNWOODEY  FURNITURE  CO., 

8ALT  LAKE  CITY,   UTAH. 
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Mccormick  bindino  ♦ 

-  ♦ 

We  have  it,  and  everything  else  the  farmer  wants,  including  the  Famous^Stewart  Line  i 


i  Buy  the  Best! 

♦  We  have  it,  and  everything  else  the  farmer  wants,  includ 


TWINE  Suits  all 
riachines. 


ES. 
Call  a  t 


+ 

+ 

+ 
* 
* 

*    Aug   15    03  GEORGE  T.  ODELL,  General  Manager.  J 


J   of  STOVES  AND  RAN 

* 


:  150  State  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

CONSOLIDATED  WAGOJ*  AftD  JWAC8INH  CO., 

beading  Implement  Dealers. 

GEORGE  T.  ODELL,  General  Manager. 


Business 


Education 


Is  the  secret  of  success.    No  matter  what  your  voca- 
tion Is  you  must  do  business.     In  the 

LRTTER-DHY  SfllJlTS'  BUSINESS  COItLEGE, 

Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 
The  course  of  training  is  thorough,  com- 
prehensive, direct,  and  practical.  It  turns 
out  skilled  Stenographers,  competent  Book- 
keepers, qualified  Accountants,  practical 
Telegraphers,  and  well  Educated  men  and 
women.  Fall  term  begins  September  5th. 
You  can  enter  now  and  prepare  yourself  for 
a  permanent  position  in  the  business  world. 
This  School  is  now  the  largest,  best  equipped, 
and  best  patronized  of  any  Commercial  Col- 
lege in  the  intermountain  West.  It  is  a  de- 
partment of  the  Latter-day  Saints'  University, 
co-ordinarfeT^lib    the     Scienti ' 


I 


NEW  SHIPMENT  OF- 


ific,    Classical, 
Normaf^,  Kindergarten,    Domestic     Science, 
and  Mechanic  Ajpts  departments     Write  for 
compete  information.        »  "**     , 
J.  Hj'gAUL,  /      BEWJAWIsraODDARD, 

President.  "  P/j-Tnciapal. 


Bibles, 
Testaments, 


and 


Bible  Maps. 


Chronological  Charts,  [period  from 
Saul  to  Malachi. 

Two  sizes,  5  cents  and  25*cents  each. 


Send  your  orders  for 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  OUTLINES  to 


T  dGHOOL 


408  Templeton  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,       J*         J*         J*      Utah. 


i 


